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MOONLIGHT JULIANITA IN NORMANDY THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By Frederick J. Boston By Robert Henri By George Elmer Browne By James G. Tyler 


The Finest Gift 
Good Pictures 


HE GOOD PICTURE has every quality of the perfect gift—something that 

the whole family will enjoy, beauty, culture, permanency—genuine enduring 
pleasure. In response to widespread demand, the beautiful paintings by lead- 
ing American artists appearing on the covers of Leslie’s Weekly and JupGE are 
now available, beautifully matted and framed in 34” frames of fumed gray oak 
or mahogany finish. These beautiful prints in full color, framed in size 12” x 14”, 
have found a cherished place in the best homes—they will grace any room. ‘The 
modest price at which they are available in no way reflects their true value, as 
they retain all the qualities of the originals, which are valued as high as $2,000 
as in one instance. This is your opportunity to obtain these beautiful pictures, 
in permanent form, at small cost. It is also the opportunity to extend your 
pleasure to your friends and to settle the question of “what shall I give for 


Christmas.” The supply is limited—send in your order now. 


JULIANITA by Robert Henri... . . 3 $3.00 
IN NORMANDY by Creorge Elmer Browne SA $.00 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . gl 38.00 
VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle 2. - 2. . . 3.00 
THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by James G. Tyler. 3.00 
THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.N.A.. ; 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . - . . . 2.00 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . . 2 . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; . = 2.00 


Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price 


Leslie-Judge Company HIS CANOE-MATE 


THE GOLF GIRL ia : 
ns Milian E Cicttiadan 627 West 43d Street, New York City By Kreighoff-Roberts 








THE HOME ROAD THE FISHERMAN VIOLIN GIRL CONTENTMENT 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A. By Krieghoff-Roberts By Arthur Litle By Heiter-Roberts 
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More Proof! 
Made $590 in Five Days 
“In five days’ time it 
ade me $500, and I | 
ther profitable thing in 

ight."—G,._ ( Benningtor 
enterton, O. 

Worth $15,000 and More 
“The book has been worth 
more than $15,000 to me. 

Oscar B. Sheppard. 

Would Be Worth $100,000 
If I had only had it when 

I was 20 years old, I would 

be worth $100,000 today. It 
worth a hundred times the 

price S. W. Taylor. The 

Santa Fe Ry., Milano, Tex 

Salary Jumped From $150 

o $8 





Since Ire ad ‘Power of W 
y salary has jumped from 
$150 to $800 a mor ith.’ es 
Gibson, San Diego, Cal. 
From $100 to $3000 a Month 
One of our boys who read 
Power of Will’ before he came 
over here jumped from $100 
i month to $3,000 the first 
month, and won a $250 prize 
the best salesmanship in 
State.’’"—Private Leslie A. 
Still, A. E. F., France. 
Worth $3,000 to $30,000 
“From what I have already 
en I believe I can get $3,000 
$30,000 worth of good out 
it."—C. D. Van Vechten, 
Gen. Agent Northwester 
Life Insurance Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 
$897.00 Profit First Week 
Power of Will’ is a com- 
pilation of mighty forces. My 
first week's benefit in dollars 
$900-——cost $3.00; profit 
$897.00"—~(Figure what his 
vearly profit would be.)—F. 
W. Heistand, 916 Tribune 
Building, Chicago, II. 
Ancther 50°) Increase 
More than a year ago I 
irchased ‘Power of Will’ 
: I firmly believe that it 
nd it alone—has enabled 
ne to increase my salary more 
1 50 per cent in that time 
L ( Hudgens, Boswell, 


Okla. 














Among over 500,000 users of 
Power of Will” are such men as 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, Ex. U.S. Chinese Ambassa 
jor; Assistant Postmaster Gen 
eral Britt; Gov. McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, former 
Vice Pres. Art Metal Construction 
Co.; Ex-Gov. Ferris of Michigan, 
and many others of equal promi 
nence 








to increase it. 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how 
I have even taken failures and shown them how 


to make each week $100, $200, and in many cases even more. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting 
ahead—you andI. My name is Pelton. 

_4 Lots of people call me “The Man Who 
Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve 
done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. 

I'm no genius—far from it. I am just a 
plain, every-day, unassuming sort of man. I 
know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 

But today all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. 
I am rich also in the things that money 
won't buy—health, happiness and _friend- 
op. Few people have more of the blessings 
of the world than I. 


[t was a simple thing that jumped me up from 








poverty to riches. As I've said, I'm no genius. 
But I had the good fortune to know a genius. One 
1 told me a “‘secret He had used it 

r rkable results. He said that ever 

1 knew this “secret,""—that is why he 

I used the ‘‘secret.” It surely had a good test 
At that time I was flat broke. Worse than that, for 
I was several thousand dollars in the hole. I had 


‘secret’’ to work 
dden change in 


about given up hope when I put the 

At first I couldn't believe my 
fortune. Money actually flowed me. I was 
thrilled with a new sense of power. ings I couldn't 
do before became as easy for me to do as opening a 
door. My business boomed and continued to leap 
ahead at a rate that startled me. Prosperity became 
my partner. Since that day I’ve never known what 
it is to want for money, friendship, happiness, health, 
or any of the good things ¢ life 


That ‘‘secret’’ surely made me rich in every sense 















of the word. 





MY sudden _ rise to riches natural surprised 
4 thers. One by one people came to me and 
asked me how I did it. I told them. And it worked 
for them as well as it did for me. 

‘ } 


Some of the things this ‘“‘secret’’ has done for people 


are astounding. I would h 
hadn't seen them with my 
twenty, thirty or r 
income 1s a mere nothing 
it. Listen to this 

A young man in the East had ar 
there was a nation-wide demand. I 
he “puttered around” with it, barely 








eking out a 
is worth $200,000. 





living. Today this young n 
He has built a $25,000 home- 
He has three pieneerds s. His children go 
vate schools. He goes hunting 
whenever the mood strikes him 

a thousand dollars a week 






and paid cash 





I COULD tell you hundre imilar es 
But there's no need to is as I'n t 
tell you the “‘secre itsel u ca t 





work and see what it will do y 

I don't claim I can make you rich over night 
Maybe I can—maybe I can't 
failures—everyone has. But | 
help 90 out of every 100 people 

The point of it all, my friend, 
only about one- tenth of that f 
yours. 7 you haven't won gt reater success. 
Throw the unused nine-tenths of your brain into 
action and you'll be amazed at the almost instantane 
ous results. 

The Will is the motive power 
ut a highly trained, inflexible 
chance of attainir ig success. 
heretofore almost entirely neglected 
into a wonderful power like the brain or memory > aed 
by the very same method—in telligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don't use 
ur Wills—because we continually bow to circur 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow in 
on you. Rich opportunities will open up for you 
Driving energy you never dreamed you 
manifest itself. You will thrill with a new power— 




















a nant that nothing can resist ou'll have ar 
influence over people that you never thought possi 
ble. And those are only a few of the things the 
“secret’’ will do for you The ‘‘secret"’ is fully ex 
plained in the wonderful book ‘Power of f Wi 





I know you'll think that I've claimec d a lot Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere 
But here is my offer 


Send No Money 


Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the 
coupon _ mail it to me. By return mail you i 
receive not a pamphlet, but the whole ‘‘secret’’ told 
in this wonteeil book, “‘POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Apply some of its simple teach- 
ings. If it doesn't show you how you can increase 
your income many times over, mail the book back 
You will be out nothing 

But if you do feel th at “POWER OF WILL” 
do for you what it has om for over five hun ive 
thousand others, send me only $3.00 and you and I'l! 
be square. : 

If you pass this offer by I'll be out only the sma 
profit on a $3.00 sale. But you—you may easily be 
out the difference between what you ‘re making now 
and an income several times as great. So you see 
you've a lot—a Whole lot—more to lose than I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you ma 
never read this offer again. 


A. L. Pelton 


Pelton Publishing Company 
47-T Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


ee see ee 


| A. L. PELTON 












PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 
l 47-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
| \ 


I agree to remit $3.00 or remail the book to y 
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nay send me “Power of Will” at y 


days 
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OT many days ago, at 
| \ the luncheon hour, a 

Japanese private soldier 
stepped into the room of a well- 
known hotel in Washington 
where some of the élite of 
Washington. lunch daily, 
threaded his way through the 
closely placed tables and 
brought up alongside a large, 
round table, which was bur- 
dened with roses—Amer- 
ican _ beatties—looked 
carefully over the place 
cards, the napery, the 
knives and forks and 
spoons—and then walked 
out of the room. 

Five minutes later a 
huge American officer, es- 
corting a dainty and 
beautiful little Japanese 
lady, entered the room, 
followed by five other 
pairs of officers and their 
ladies. Half of the ladies 
were Japanese; so were 
half of the officers. 

They quietly seated 
themselves at the table 
facing the pile of American beauty roses— 
which must have cost the entire income 
tax, for a year, of fifty Japanese store- 
keepers, or one fairly successful American 
business man, and began to chat and toy 
with their oysters. 

And, thus, the conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments was on—that 
is, the social side of it. 

Now these good folk of the Occident 
and the Orient were mere underlings as 
compared with the great persons of the 
earth now in Washington. This was 
obvious because the great ones of the 
earth do not dine in public and hold their 
great social functions in the open. These 
persons were adjuncts of the great ones, 
from the private, who acted as table 
critic, to the large American officer. 
But, being among the early comers to 
Washington, they deprived the lunch- 
eoners of their appetites and practically 
stopped luncheon for all persons but 
themselves, so great was their magnifi- 
cence. 

Anyone who had seen the Paris Peace 
Conference would have given the little 
party not a second glance. But it was 
all new to Washington—most of the folks 
in the dining-room being of the new 
Republican Administration and less blasé 
than Joe Tumulty, at his accustomed 
table by the door, and others who had 
been in the capital eight years with Wilson. 

By now, however, with the conference 
inder way, Washington is used to such 
thiags. Public dinners in public dining- 
rooms do not attract their attention. 
They know that the Lloyd Georges of the 
conference are dining in refined seclusion 





BLOWING ’EM IN 
_ WASHINGTON 







How the Capital 
Plans to Entertain 
the Conference 
Diplomats 


By 
WILLIAM G. 
SHEPHERD 




















One landmark that will soon be familiar to our 
distinguished visitors. 
688 















with other Lloyd Georges 
somewhere in the deep vast- 
nesses of Washington hote! 
suites or Washington mansions 
and palaces. 

But Washington, neverthe- 
less, as a city, must do its best 
to entertain those of the for- 
eigners on whom it can lay its 
hands, even if these particular 
foreigners be, in the main, onl) 
the conference adjuncts. 
If Washington cannot 
fight its way into the 
hotels where the British 
occupy scores of rooms, 
on several floors, or into 
the British quarters in the 
new Racquet Club, it 
must secure such for- 
eigners as it can reach for 
entertainment purposes. 
If it cannot give a clam- 
bake for Premier Briand, 
or a steamboat ride on the 
Potomac for Shibusawa, 
the Japanese millionaire, 
it must, nevertbeless- 
and it will—do its best to 
represent American ¢ities 
and American citizens at the great world 
conclave. 

But how will the City of Washington 
do it? 


Paris, like New York, could swallow a 
World’s Peace Conference, a World's 
baseball series, a Yale-Harvard football 
gume, a presidential inauguration and the 
“home-coming” weeks of a_hindred 
American cities, without knowing that 
she had done anything especially extra 
in the way of a gulp. No one in Paris 
would be excited about it. The Rotary 
Club of Paris wouldn’t issue special 
pamphlets about it. 

London can entertain a meeting of all 
the kings on earth, as well as all the 
presidents of all the republics—who now 
out-number kings, five to one—and no 
citizen would get as excited about it as 
the kings and presidents themselves. No 
one outside of government officials would 
get up any clam bakes or barbecues for the 
visitors. The real-estate men of London 
wouldn’t try to prove by the octasion 
that folks ought to come to London and 
buy homes there. 

Paris and London go their ways in all 
sorts of excitement. They have been 
bombed and burned and, in various Ways, 
beseiged in their times, and they are blasé. 
Let the kings and statesmen come; let 
“em come; they can’t hurt anybody much 
these days—and, maybe, they can’t do 
anybody much good, either. As for look- 
ing at em, you’ve seen “em in the movies 
anyhow 

As for the kings and statesmen on their 
part, they don’t get excited about Paris 
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or London either. They’ve been there 
long before. The kings visited Paris or 
London when they were only princes. 
[he statesmen have all come to Paris or 
London before at some time or another; 
many of them to live the lives of students. 
They don’t get excited about seeing 
Paris or London again, even if they have 
come this time as members of a conclave 
of the mighty. 

They stick around the conclave, confer 
in their hotels, and don’t give 
u thought to the citizens of 
the town or the town’s affairs. 
They don’t meet the presi- 
dent of the Realty Board or 
of the Kiwanis Club or the 
Rotary Club. The gentle- 
men of these associations live 
in another world. They're a 
stony-hearted crowd to enter- 
tain, these statesmen and 
official folks. Their outlook 
is supposed to be world-wide. 
They don’t care any more 
about any one city than they 
do about a peanut. Pshaw! 
The world is full of little 
things like cities! 

And now, at this juncture, 
up steps the small-sized city 
of Washington and says. 
‘We'llshow em!’ Allright! 
More luck to Washington. 
But how? 

To make myself clear, let 
ue explain what I mean when 
| mention Washington, I 
don’t mean that Washington 
to which journalists and poli- 
ticians refer when they say, 
“Washington says so-and-so,” 

or “Washington is going to do 
this-or-that.” Indeed not! 
hey are talking about 
a dream Washington 





“I have seen all the capitals of the Occidental World,” 
beautiful than Washington.” 


In Paris, during the Peace Confer- 
ence, a woman with disheveled hair 
climbed upon the hood of an automo- 
bile in front of the Hotel de Crillon 
one winter day, and declared herself 
to be Catherine the Great of Russia. 
The intelligent French police, know- 
ing this to be untrue, took her away. 
On the morning of the day on which 
the Germans were to sign the Treaty 
in the Hall of Mirrors, French million- 





Conference, riding or taking a stroll, 


says Mr. Shepherd, 
“and any one else who has seen them all will agree that none of them is more 


This is a view of the famous bridlepath in 
Potomac Park, where daily one may see the biggest men at the Armament 


following of military and secret service 
cars, would stop, perhaps, and contem- 
plate the regality of democracy. But, 
make sure, he hadn’t gone a step out of 
his way to be hold the sight. He had 
work to do; there was his Paris all about 
him—what more could he ask? Paris 
would be there when this stranger had 
departed. 

But in Washington—well, things will 
be different. The City of Washington is 
going to try to make an 
impression on the visitors 
from abroad. It is going 
to “declare itself in on’ 
the Conference so 
far as social activities are 
concerned. 

And right here comes Rub 
Number One—how can you 
have social activities without 
liquor? 

Washington, in parts, is 
going to be sousing, dripping, 
gushing, squashing, muddy 
wet during the Conference. 
It is going to be wet, in these 
certain parts, with every- 
thing from ale to champagne 
Hundred-year-old — brandy 
with after-dinner cigars, will 
be as frequent and potent 
in these certain wet parts, as 
machine-gun bullets in war 
time. 

I know these certain places. 
So does the City of Washing- 
ton. These wet places will 
exist wherever a European 
statesman or the stenog 
rapher of a European states- 
man hangs up his or her hat 
for the night; they will exist, 
almost, wherever a European 

statesman dines 


There’s an odd thing 





a thing you can’t 
get your hands on or 
find the truth about. 

I'm talking about 
the Washington that 
is real—the Washing- 
ton that stays right 
there on the banks of 
Rock Creek, and lets 
the other ‘‘Washing- 
ton” that the jour- 
ualists talk about fade 
away about once every 
four years; and, more 
or less, watches a new 
“Washington” come 
in down at the Penn- 
s\lvania Station. I’m 
talking about Wash- 
ngton City, with its 
householders, its busi- 
hess men, its streets 
and parks and theaters 
and banks and 
churches and folks, in 
the same sense as I 
liave talked about the cities of Paris 
and London, the big cities that mind 
their own business and let the big things 
vo by. 

But Washington isn’t going to let the 
big Conference for the Limitation of 
\rmaments go by without notice. Wash- 
ngten City has deeided not to be sub- 
merged by the event. 





PHOTUS INTERNATIONAL . 
The Hotel Crillon, Paris, which was the home of the American Peace Delegation. 
ton has no such gorgeous hostelry, but it has hotels which are infinitely more up-to-date and 





vastly more comfortable. 


x 7 
fe. 


aires were offering as high as $2,000 
for an admission ticket to the affair. 
This woman and _ these millionaires 
were about the only citizens of Paris 
that I remember who greatly concerned 
themselves about the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

A Parisian, seeing President Wilson’s 
car passing threugh the avenue with its 





It will be recalled that when our delegates left F 
ment of the Crillon presented the United States Government with a $759,090 bill. 


about diplomats— 
wherever they go, they 
take their own soil 
with them. It is as if 
their shoes were soled 
with the sod, or the 
pavements, of their 
native land. Diplo- 
matic quarters of all 
the foreign delegations 
in Washington will be 
reeking wet; the din- 
ing-rooms of the dip- 
lomats will be reeking 
wet; so will their bed 
rooms and their bath- 
rooms, too, for that 
matter, if the diplo- 
mats choose. 

Now — here's the 
point: 

How can Washing- 
ton folks drag foreign 
diplomats away from 
wet dinners to dry 
dinners? Can it be 
done? Washington will be like “hum- 
mock land” in Florida—a bump of grass- 
covered, dry land here, and a knee-deep 
pool of liquid there. All foreign soil in 
Washington will be wet, all American 
and City of Washington soil will be dry. 
What’s to be done about it? The 


W ashing- 


rance, the manage- 


only answer Washington has discoy- 
ered up to now ishave a eellar that 
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you “‘filled’’ before Prohibition went into 
effect. 

This, of course, can be accomplished. 
A famous megaphone man, on a Boston 
sight-seeing car, used to shout, as 
his charges were taken past the 
home of Mrs. Jack Gardner: 
“Here, on your right, is the 
Italian villa of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner. In this villa she 
has a sarcophagus 2,000 
years old; but she is having My oh) 
another one fixed up that 
will be 3,000 vears old!” 
It may develop that Wash- 
ington, in one way or 
another, will discover 
that ancient  cellars— 
say, three vears old—are 
as easy to arrange for as 
thirty-century-old — sar- 
cophagi. 

Anyhow, the liquor 
question is one handicap 
for Washington. 

It is a foregone con- 
clusion, indeed, a govern- 
mental understanding, 
that the diplomats shall 
not be searched by dry 
agents in Washington or 
anywhere else. The liquor 
scheme for the conference is 
worked out officially, in this 
way: 

In the first place, of course, 
no custom man or Prohibi- 
tion officer had any right to search 
the baggage of the diplomats on the 
Atlantic or Pacific coast steamship 
piers. No such searching was done. 
The diplomats brought all the liquor with 
them that they pleased, but, despite their 
rights in the matter, the chances were 
that the amount of beverage they carried 
with them in their personal effects was 
extremely small. The easiest thing for 
them to do was to depend on their respec- 
tive embassies. 

The embassies in Washington, when 
liquor is desired, go to the State depart- 
ment, and make this desire known. A 
diplomatic permit is issued for the im- 
portation of the liquor into the United 
States. With this permit goes license to 
carry this liquor to its destination in the 
embassy. Now, for the purpose of this 
conference, embassy limits are extended. 
They reach to wherever an ambassador 
or a clerk has his suite or bedroom. All 
floor space occupied by members of the 
Conference Commission are ex-territorial. 
On such floor space the foreigners can 
cross their fingers, say “King’s Ex,” and 
be safe to drink or help others to drink 
as they please. 

The rule is generally followed by the 
foreigners that there is to be no public 
drinking in hotel dining-rooms. Such a 
violation of American customs and laws 
might be a reflection on any foreign 
delegation. But, in their own quarters, 
on their own ex-territorial territory, the 
foreign delegations are going to be as 
wet as they were in wet Paris, or as they 
usually are at home. 

Another difficulty that faces Washing- 
ton is that the diplomats like to stick to 
their kinsfolk; it’s hard to split ‘em out. 
The 200 Chinamen, who are coming to 
Washington as representatives of China, 
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UNDERWOOD 
The Champs Elysees. 
beautiful. Unfortunately 
nothing quite like it to offer the visiting delegates. 


It is as “wet” as it is 


and as secretaries and clerks and experts, 
will be inclined to stick together. They 
will have headquarters in a certain dis- 
trict of Washington, as they had head- 
quarters in the Hotel Lutetia in Paris. 
They will invite other diplomats and the 
newspaper men to come in to lunch or 
tea occasionally; but you won't see 
them dropping business, which they have 
come half-way ‘round the world to ac- 
complish, in order to attend any clam 
bakes or any steamboat rides on the 
Potomac. 

Ferrero, the great Italian historian, 
sitting next an American girl at a luncheon 
given by Italian officials for American 
newspaper correspondents in Paris, said 
to her: “The diplomats danced their way 
through the Vienna Conference a century 
and more ago; they are lunching their 
way through this one.” 

How will they manage their way 
through the Conference at Washington? 

At the Vienna Conference, there were 
no cables nor telegraph wires to bring 
night messages from the home capital 
of a diplomat about his day's work. 
He had little else to do of an evening 
but dance. At Paris it was different, 
and in Washington—woe to the would-be 
Washington entertainer—it will be even 
more different. 

In Paris, evening was the “home hour” 
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Washington has 


with the world’s diplomats. After a hard 
forenoon’s work of negotiating and listen- 
ing and plotting and planning, the ita, 

mats of the various nations split u 

into luncheon parties. These lunc ! 
\ eons were business luncheons. N,v 
American buyer or seller ever gay. 

more purposeful, plotful, de 
liberate luncheons in conne 

tion with any big business 
deal than did the diplomats 
Se ott Paris. Luncheon was 
part of the day’s work; 
luncheon you found out 
. what “the other fellow 
would give you or what 
you might have to giv: 
him. 

After luncheon you 
went back to work at a 
committee meeting. — Ii 
you were one of “Thy 
Big Ten” or, later 
f “The Big Four,” or, 
even later, of “The Big 
Three,” or, still later, of 

“The Big One,” you went 
to the conference of that 
body. And all the time, 
unless you were the presi- 
dent of your country and 
didn’t have to worry about 
whether your parliament or 
congress would kick you out 
of office almost any minute. 
you were sending wires “back 
/ home” containing information 
or requests for information and 
instruction. 

When the dinner hour came your 
work with foreign folks was over for 
the day. The rest of the day must neces 
sarily be devoted to conference with your 
comrades and kin. You went to the 
hotel where your national headquarters 
were established. In that hotel you 
found plenty to keep you busy for the rest 
of the twenty-four hours. You had din- 
ner with the men of your own Government 
with whom you needed most to talk. 
If you settled down in the lounge after 
dinner, or in your suite, it was to talk 
about what the day's work with foreigners 
would mean to your own Government 
and Nation, and about what ought to be 
done to-morrow. Telegrams or cable- 
grams came to you, through the night, 
from your home capital. 

The evening was given over to “home 
folks.” At Paris occasionally, in the 
hotels where the British contingent 
dwelt, there were dances and ““communit) 
parties,” in which pretty stenographers 
danced with British statesmen or young 
male secretaries. In the Hotel King 
Edward, where the Italians abode, 
luncheons were often given for foreigners: 
but after the dinner hour the hotel was, 
to all intents and purposes, totally Italian. 
To a foreigner it was like a business office 
closed for the day. 

And so will it be in Washington—onl) 
more so. Not so many heads of Govern- 
ments as went to Paris are coming to 
Washington. More than in Paris the 
diplomats will confer by cable with their 
home capitals, seeking instruction and 
advice. The Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
will be roiled in their vasty deeps by the 
twitching pulse of the cables and ruffled 

(Concluded on page 713) 
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BURGLARY DE LUXE 


NTER the gentleman burglar. If 
K this were fiction we would capita- 

lize that—Gentleman Burglar. 
However, it is fact, so let us stick to the 
lower Case, 

He called the writer on the ‘phone and 
suid that the article, “The Rise in Burg- 
rv,” published some time ago in 

LESLIE'S, Wasn't quite up-to-date, wasn’t 

the whole story; it lacked the celebration 
of the finesse of modern thievery. I had 
made the mistake of going only to the 
police, the surety companies and a poor 
fellow who had been in quod the past few 
ears since prohibition came in, and 
uce which time, according to my in- 
formant, the subtler elements of the new 
crime have been invented. Why didn’t 
| consult a strictly high-class crook of 
1921, or one who knew this species inti- 
mately from inside association? I asked 
him to call and set us straight. 

The burglar came and furnished his 
light for the problem. The light is im- 
portant, because it is professional, there- 
fore practical. He doesn’t agree with the 
police who say crime is on the increase 
because of unemployment, because of 
the backwash from the World War, be- 
cause of dope, etc. He doesn’t agree with 
the surety companies who say banks are 
losing more money through robbery be- 
cause they don’t spend enough money in 
honding and in insuring. He only 
partially agrees with the old-time 
crook who says it is due to prohibi- 
tion and the high cost of having a 
good time. He has a more rational 
explanation, and one less easily 
eliminated, 

First, before listening to him, let 
him qualify as a_ witness. 
Name, John W. Grey. This 
s not his real name, but the 
last of several aliases under 
which he stole and served time 
in the old days. He refuses to 
let his photograph be pub- 
lished as he is going straight 
now, has recently been em- 
ployed in a $7,500 a year job, 
which he lost in the business 
depression, though he expects 
to get back presently into that 
ora similar one. A little over 
forty years old, of clean-cut 
executive appearance, 
smooth shaven; looks 


the ring at the middle- 
weight limit and give 
t good account of 
mself. Intelligent; 


| evasive; not 


apparently 
in habitué of the 
est hotels, and 
patron of the 


lhe play director 
f the business re ae 
ama would 


By RICHARD BARRY 


Illustrations by ARTHUR G. DOVE 


hesitate between casting him for the hero 
or the villain; it would depend a good 
deal on how the author wrote the part. 
Mr. Grey, in his time, bas cracked over 
a hundred safes; for years he was a 
member of one of the best-known bank 
burgling “mobs” in the country. His 
last exploit was the robbing of three cigar 
stores in Times Square, New York, one 
morning before breakfast. That was 
about six years ago. Though never con- 
victed of this crime, an arrest resulted in 
his being detained for an earlier one in 
another State. The chief executive of 
that State later pardoned him. For a 
previous and a Federal offense, against a 
post office,a President of the United States 
had pardoned him. To both the Gover- 
nor and the President he had given his 
word he would go straight. But he 
doesn’t say that is what kept him straight. 
I rather liked it about him that he didn’t 
lay his “moral” conversion to sentimental 
reasons. 
“Tell me 
the real rea- 
son why you 












































have kept on the level?” I insisted before 
we got down to the business of analyzing 
the new crime. 

“It was Greenwich Village,” said he 

“Hold on,” I interrupted, “please speak 
seriously.” 

“T am serious,” he insisted, “I came to 
New York from that nearby State after 
they discharged me from the prison, and 
fell in with some Greenwich villagers. 
There was Theodore Dreiser, Frank 
Harris, Art Young and others. I spent 
several weeks in the cafés down there 
listening to them hold forth. It taught 
me to think. It showed me the follv 
of my previous ways.” 

“I want you to swear to this,” said I, 
“for it is an important historical fact 
score one for the Village. This is the 
first time I have ever heard of the moral 
regeneration of a crook occurring there.” 
Later, I told Art Young, editor of Good 
Morning, and one of the Village lights, 
about it, and he was plainly bewildered; 
he could not understand it. “Queer,” 
said Mr. Young, shaking his head, “‘for 
we're against banks and the other estab- 
lished Ways of society. Id like to know 
how it happened.” 

Mr. Grey spoiled the score for the 
Village a trifle when he went on to 
explain. ‘Another thing,” said he, 
“IT began to reflect that I was get- 
ting on toward forty. If I kept 
on robbing I'd probably make a 
slip some time, for though the per- 

centage of success is in favor 

of the bank burglar, his 

penalty for a single errror or 

bit of bad luck is extremely 

severe. A slip would mean 

ten or fifteen years in prison, 
and at my age, that is 
the same as life. I de- 
cided to quit. 

“Besides, I began to 
realize that if I gave the 
same thought, care, dili- 
gence and stamina to a 
business enterprise that 
I had previously given to 
breaking into banks | 
could earn a good bit of 
money and not have to 
worry about it. May- 
he that’s what I got from 

listening to the vil- 

lagers. At any rate, 

[ started in a manu- 

facturing business and 

and in three vears 

had risen to a $7,500 
job. Then | 
made the mis- 
take during the 
war of leaving 
a big company, 
the biggest of 
its kind in the 
country, to take 
$10,000 a year 
from a smaller 


“Bank burglary has gone out of fashion in the past few years.” one. ‘It was all 
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right until the depression 
came, and then I got the 
axe. But now I've had 
time to think out my 
business errors—for I 
made them, the same as 
others—and when I get 
back I hope I won't 
travel the same route 
again. And it’s better 
thinking out your errors 
pounding a pavement or 
warming a chair, than it 
is dusting off the grating 
of a cell.” 

This straightens the 
record of the witness. 
Then I asked Mr. Grey 
to come to mental grips 
with present-day burg- 
lary. 

“The situation is con- 
fused,” he said, “because 
there are so many cases 
of spectacular and _ ill- 
timed robbery. I say 
‘ill-timed’ from the 
standpoint of the pro- 
fessional burglar. People 
are inclined to think this 
is a more or less tem- 
porary sign of the times. 
Real burglary is some- 
thing different. 

“You should know 
that a really high-class 
burglar is never caught 





, mes: oy 
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days of Mark Shinburn, 
Big Frank McCoy and 
Jimmy Hope, all we 
needed was a kit of tools, 
oftentimes _ containing 
nothing but a jimmy and 
a drill. With that you 
could get into almost 
any safe in the country 
outside of about four 
big cities. Usually on 
hour was enough time 
All you had to do was to 
pick out a nice countr) 
bank where you thought 
they kept a neat bit of 
cash on hand, slip in the 
back door about mid- 
night, tie and gag the 
watchman if he was 
around, bore three holes 
in the safe door, one 
above, one below and one 
to the right of the com- 
bination; then manipu- 
late the tumblers, and 
pull her open. We hardl) 
ever had to resort to dy- 
namite though we carried 
usually a small stick for 
stubborn cases. 

“Then, about twenty- 
five years ago, they in- 
vented the chemically 
prepared sheet-steel door. 
I remember the first one 
I ever went up against; 








in the act, and is never 
caught in the get-away. 
I might add, in the Gil- 
bertian sense, almost never. In twenty 
vears I never knew of but one instance, 
and that was years ago. If he is ever 
caught it is later, either through the un- 
expected squealing of a pal, or the clever 
work of an excellent detective, or some 
chain of circumstances he cannot control. 
The records show that something over 
90 per cent. of the high-class burglaries 
are never punished, nor are the per- 
petrators even caught. 

“But just now the country is appa- 
rently full of a large number of daring 
hold-ups, said to be due to unemploy- 
ment, dope, ex-soldiers’ familiarity with 
firearms and other temporary reasons. 
These really don’t count. They are the 
affairs of a season. The perpetrators 
may or may not be recruited into the class 
of professional burglars. At the same 
time the number of their jobs, and the 
total of their swag is inconsiderable. They 
are “amateurs” or “‘volunteers” and the 
real burglar despises them just as any 
other professional despises the 
dilettante or the novice. 

“The serious growth in crime in 
this country is not in 
number, but in amount. 
Take those two robberies 
in Ohio within the past 
year; one in Cincinnati 
of $500,000, the other in 
Toledo of $1,250,000. 
Both were in daylight, in 
large cities, and in both 
cases the burglars es- 
caped. Either of them 
put into the shade as an 
exploit requiring daring, 
as well as in the amount 


“The big robberies now occur in the daytime.” 


involved, anything done in the old days 
by Black Bart, Jesse James or the 
Younger brothers. Like all the other 
really big hold-ups of the country they 
were the work of experienced professionals, 
whose methods were strictly up to the 
minute. 

“T will have to go back a bit to explain 
how we got to this pass. You must know 
that for fifty years in this country there 
has been a race between the manufac- 
turer of safe protective devices and the 
bank burglar. It is like the race in naval 
warfare between the makers of armorplate 
and the makers of explosives and pro- 
jectiles. I remember back in the °80’s 
and °90’s, when I was a kid starting, in the 








“Feminism has in- 

vaded burglary. It is 

no longer exclusively 
a he-job.” 









how surprised I was when 
the drill crumpled in my 
hand. That door stopped 
the smart cracksmen for a while, but we 
soon got around it by using a diamond 
drill and nitroglycerine; going at it one 
sheet at a time and dropping the shot 
down and in. This usually took five shots 
of the ‘soup’ and required greater care 
and a longer time, but still it could be done 
by a skillful operator between midnight 
and three o’clock. One disadvantage to us 
was that it always scorched the first layer 
of bills lying against the safe door, and we 
always had to knock off 20 per cent. of the 
face value in disposing of the currency 
to a ‘fence.’ 

“Just after the Spanish War there were 
several more improvements in safes, but 
they were mostly too costly for small 
banks and mercantile institutions. The 
manufacturers put the capsheaf on their 
structure when the screwdoor safe was 
invented. That is the thing that prac- 
tically put an end to night burglary and 
drove it into the open. This is the type 
of safe most in use in banks to-day. The 
door has no hinges, but screws in on 
cleverly made circular ratchets. 

“The screw-door safe 
is practically what it 
claims to be—burglar 
proof. I don’t say a 
cracksman can’t enter 
it, but it is impractical! 
because it takes him so 
long. DTve heard of 
cases where they were 
able to get isolation 
from Saturday mid- 
night over Sunday. 
through a peculiar la) 
of the land and good 
(Coneluded on page 710; 
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Public Opinion Wins 


HEN the leaders of the railroad brotherhoods 
recalled their strike order they bowed to public 





opinion. Theirs was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous surrender in industrial history to that in- 
tangible force which rules democracies, 

Such an outcome of the crisis is cause for national 
gratification, not only because a railroad strike would 
have been a business calamity, but because the sur- 
render demonstrates to you and us and the hundred 
million other American citizens that what we think 
individually and collectively does, after all, cut some 
ice, even with pig-headed, hard-fisted, highly organized 
parties to an industrial dispute. It gives us, the 
people, confidence. We, the real sufferers from strikes, 
are thus acquiring the habit of command. 

There is food for thought in this for railroad and 
other executives as well as for railroad and other unions. 
Indications were not lacking that the railroad execu- 
tives wanted a strike. They have been overruled, 
and if they are wise in their generation they will recog- 
nize from now on that when the public says peace it 
means peace, even at home. 


The American Hat 


N THESE days of uniformity any change in the 
direction of individuality is gratifying. Such a 
change is that under way in the fashion in hats, 
for the Slouch is driving the Derby from the field. 
This is well, not only because the Slouch has the 
advantage in comfort and is less conducive to the falling 
out of hair. It is also more expressive of personality, 
for the man must conform to the Derby, but the Slouch 
hat conforms to the man: a sunny nature shines the 
brighter for the upward tilt of the forward brim; the 
pugnacity of the decisive is proclaimed by a fierce 
downward slant over the eyes. The flexible crown as 
readily yields to the nature of the individual. 
Moreover, the Slouch hat is the American hat. Under 
its shadow the West was won from the Alleghanies to 
the Pacific. It has adapted itself to every American 
condition. Southern suns broadened its brim for the 
planter and gave it a protective hue. On the plains 
its brim stiffened to meet the flowing winds and widened 
to assist the far-looking eye of cattleman and scout. 
In the Civil War it abetted thé aim of the Confederate 
rifleman and embellished with a golden cord it adorned 
the heads of Union officers. Under its twin ridges the 
boys of °98 followed Roosevelt up San Juan and 
marched under the medieval towers of Manila; and 
then the War Department learned from the cowboy 
and molding the crown into a single, fluted peak set it 
upon the heads of our Mexican border patrols and those 
of the men of our National Army. 
But, whatever its form or color, it was always the 
Slouch hat; and so it still remains, however the hatters 
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may bind its rim, or adorn it with ribbons—the hat of 
independence and individuality, the American hat. 


Socializing the Wilderness 


HE Supervisor of the average National Forest in 

the Western mountain country receives every 

summer perhaps a hundred messages of this sort: 
“John Smith of Vacaville is camping somewhere in the 
Forest. His daughter is seriously ill. Can you get 
him?” “Have job for Fred Jones, my garage, Grand 
Junction, if you can locate him immediately. Camping 
Sierra Forest”; “Get word to James Williams, Marys- 
ville, now in Forest. Have buyer for his ranch.”’ 

So many such requests have come that the California 
branch of the Service recently sent out a notice to 
“You forest lovers, that one of your duties, when you 
go on a vacation, is to work with the Forest Service. 
Did you ever think of hunting up a Ranger and telling 
him the names of your party, number of your machine, 
place you want to camp and about how long you want 
to stay?” 

There is nothing compulsory about this, but those 
who do get into the habit of working with the Service 
get good information about camping sites, good water, 
good fishing and so on. The Service, on its side, has 
the satisfaction of knowing where people are, and who 
may be called on to fight fires. The forests are big 
enough so that town folk can have the fun of losing 
themselves without also losing their social consciences. 


A Public Servant 


T IS said of American Presidents that the country 

rarely gets the benefit of their experience once 

they have quit the nation’s helm. Certainly in 
recent decades none has held public office, either State 
or Federal, after leaving the White House. Some, 
however, have still exerted tremendous influence on 
public opinion. Others have faded into complete 
silence like the mutinous mate, in the late Colonel 
Roosevelt's oft-told story, whose skipper slapped him 
into irons with the remark: “What I want from you 
now is silence—and d—n little of that!”’ 

The other day, when William Howard Taft mounted 
the seat of office in his impressive robes as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, all 
realized that, somehow, a new scene had been enacted 
in the personal history of American rulers. 

No American who is familiar with his career as 
Solicitor-General of the United States, Governor- 
General of the Philippines, Secretary of War, President 
for one term, Kent Professor of Law at Yale, Chairman 
of the Naval War Board, chairman of various arbitra- 
tion commissions, President of the American Bar 
Association, President of the League to Enforce Peace 
and, finally, Chief Justice of America’s highest tribunal 
—will deny that, from first to last Mr. Taft’s gifts and 
experience have been placed at his country’s disposal. 
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BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON? 


DACKER was prospecting’ down 
A Mink River, hoping to find some 
good pearls. The bottoms were 
covered with heavy timber, ranging from 
tupelo on the low, soft ground to hickories 
and oak on the cane ridges. It was a far- 
back, dark corner in the Mississippi low- 
lands, and there were people within the 



















sound of a river steamer’s whistle who had 
never seen a steamboat. 

Little split-board cabins stood on high 
spiles mauled into the earth by brawny 
fisted men; little clearings had appeared 
in the heavy timber; here and there was 
a man who had raised a bale of cotton; 
but generations of fugitives from justice 
had mingled with other generations of 
swamp angels, and over them had spead 
a heavy pall of ignorance. 

In a tent beside the trace at the Rabbit 
Ford, Adacker found a trapper. The 
trapper was a lank cross between a scout- 
ing hill billy and the dark-skinned 
daughter of a swamp angel, a shrewd, 
cunning, notional dweller in the lands of 
malaria, bayous and slicking stream banks. 

“Yo’ say yo’ name’s Adacker? Sho!” 
the trapper greeted, “Come in an’ set! 
Wife theh’s shucked the featheh’s off’n 
a wil’ turkey gobbler, what had fo’ 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


Illustrated by JOSEPH FRANKE 


beards, vas, indeed! An’ is yo’ from way 
yondeh?” 

“Yes, sir,” Adacker replied, “I’m 
looking for relics of the War of the 
Revolution. You-all don’t happen to 
have any letters with postage stamps on 
them, of back in 1776?” 

“No, suh; I yaint,” the trapper shook 
his head. “I got some duck 
feathers, an’ two bullhides, off’n 
red swampers, which was cuttin’ 
up around.” 

“And no little but- 
tons like these—which 
you picked up around?” 


n Adacker in- 


quired, hold- 


Adacker fairly bit 
his tongue with the 
effort to keep from 
shouting with joy 
the trapper had gath- 
ered half a pint of the 
little tricks! 


ing up a flat, pink biscuit pearl nearly 
one-third of an inch across and worth 
$50 or so. 

“Why, no—not jes’ so!” the trapper 
shook his head. “All I got is some funny 
lil’ tricks—les’ see!” 

Adacker blinked. In the most un- 
expected places one finds pearls. He 
waited, breathlessly, while the trapper 
ransacked his pockets, his tobacco box, 
and searched around among the tin cans, 
the bits of hollow cane, and other places. 

By and by, the trapper returned from 
his searching in the one room of the ten 


by twelve-foot tent. He had found what 
he sought in a soapbox, which was half 
full of empty shotgun and rifle shells and 
cartridges. The trapper held out five 
small “chunks.” They were flat, smooth- 
bottomed pearls; the tops were crinkly 
and pink, pale rose in color, and really 
beautiful—rosebud baroques. 

*’Taint like yourn,” the trapper shook 
his head, “but they’s tol’able alike!” 

“Yes, quite alike,” Adacker nodded his 
head, slowly. “You've found lots of 
these, I suppose?” 

“T neveh did git to look for ’em,”’ the 
man said. “I was baitin’ everything for 
mink down the riveh, last winter, but the 
sonsoguns wouldn't bite nothin’. I tried 
fish’n, an’ I tried meat’n, an’ I couldn't 
blin’ set ’em to save my soul. An’ one 
day I seen as those scoundrels was eat'n 
shellshucks, so I laid out an’ shucked 
some. Well, yo’ know, | 
ketched nine mink, right 
hand runnin’. An’ them 

tricks was in some 
of the shells I 
shucked.”’ 







here, I 


around 

Adacker inquired. 
“Well, yas, suh!” 
“Suppose you take me there?’ Adacker 


“Right suppose?” 


suggested. “I'd sure love to see where 
you caught those mink that ate shell- 
shucks.” 

“IT expect you would!” the trapper 
blinked, angrily. “Y’ ain’t the on’y 
man that’s tried to find out where I 
ketched them mink, which run thirty-two. 
to thirty-seven inches long, an’ extra dark, 
gradin’ Iowa, instead of down this away— 
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sho! 
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“Oh—er—I see! It's all right—best 
not to tell about such things. Course, 
you couldn’t take any stranger there!” 
‘Adacker hurriedly declared. “‘You can’t 
trust anybody. I believe those little 
tricks would make good buttons!” 

“Sho! They’s all rough!” the trapper 
declared! 

“They could be polished,” Adacker 
declared. ‘You have enough for a long 
shirt. I'll give you a cent a piece for 
them—I'll give you ten cents! Then 
next time I come along, you can have a 
lot of them. Lots of people like to have 
pink buttons, you know, and by smooth- 
ing the tops off these, and boring holes in 
them, they make fine buttons. I'll pay 
you two cents each for them.” 

“Two cents apiece? Ho law!” the 
trapper cried. ‘Why, I bet I shucked 
twict that many of ‘em! I bet I did! 
An’ there’s more around. If I'd ‘lowed 
quality folks used ’m fo’ buttons, I bet 
I'd shucked a sight of “em!” 

“Tll be coming along later on this 
fall.’ Adacker said. ‘‘Probably you can 
pick up a dozen or so more—twenty of 
them!” 

“Why, man! Yo’-all come ag’in, an’ 
I'll have a hat full on ‘em!” the trapper 
declared. **Now les’ set up an’ eat a bite 
of this ol’ woman’s snack. She ain't 
much on talkin’, but she’s sure a wonder 
at hot bread, roastin’ turkey an’ havin’ 
babies! Why, say, man— 

Adacker ate with gusto and good 
humor. He told the trapper swamp angel 
the news of the world. He played him 
two new pieces on a banjo, the trapper’s 
clumsy fingers following the tunes with 
swift, and even tender, care. Then the 
trapper spread a cot for the visitor, and 
hunked him for the night. In the morn- 
ing, Adacker went on his way, having paid 
his keep with much talk. 

“I’m coming back before the winter 
rains,” Adacker urged. “Be sure and 
have a lot of those raw material buttons 
for me!” 

“Sho!” the trapper promised. 

Ten miles away Adacker met a_store- 
keeper to whom he 
described his trapper 
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host. “Why, yo’ been stoppin’ with 
‘Raw Fur’ Stetson,” his informant told 
him with a certain note of surprise and 
excitement in his voice. “Years ago 
‘Raw Fur’ settled in the hills, but he had 
right smart trouble back theh. Seems 
like they was four-five smart Alecs 
‘lowed to amuse umselves with him. 
So he come back to these swamps. He's 
laid low, since then.”’ 

“Likes it in the swamps better?” 

“Oh, no! He liked the hills better, 
account of it being so good for his 
malaria, and what ailed him. But he 
settled down on Mink River, same as you 
saw. I heard say he cut up three-four of 
those smart Alecs with his skinning knife, 
an’ some had powerful relations, only 
they don’t know which way to look for 
Stetson. His wife’s tongue is_ tied 
tight—and she jes’ suits him, account of 
her being so reliable thataway. Treated 
you friendly?” asked the storekeeper. 

“Oh, sure,” said Adacker thoughtfully. 

Adacker was well pleased. His visit 
through Mink River bottoms had much 
more than paid expenses, and he had a 
vision of picking up a very substantial 
little fortune, all for the expenditure of 
a little guile, and a few cents, 
or even dollars. 

His circuit took him down 
into Caddow Lake country, 
and into the land of rivers and 
shallow lakes in those parts. 
The oil wells had spoiled some 
good shell country, where many 
a fine pearl had been picked up and 
bought by lucky buyers for a bit of 
change. Even when every one was 
aware that the pearls were valuable, few 
knew how really valuable they were. 


~ 


“He had right smart trouble back theh. Seems 
like they was four-five smart Alecs ‘lowed 
to amuse umselves with him. So tid 
he come back to these swamps. He's : 
laid low, since then.” 


Doing busi- 
ness every day or 
two, Adacker accu- 

mulated some good baroques, and even 
two or three gem-pearls. He swung 
around, ran into New Orleans, visited two 
or three old cronies there, and then re- 
turned up the line to Mink River country. 
Six weeks had elapsed. The weather 


had been unusually dry, and the streams 
had been low. Adacker knew that con- 
ditions had been fine for the gathering 
of mussels, to shuck them for the rose- 
bud baroques, which the trapper had 
agreed to find. 

He was not prepared for the conditions 
that had changed in his absence. There 
was a pearl excitement in the Mink River 
region. Word had leaked out that pear!s 
had been found in numbers along the 
river, and three scores of pearlers had 
rushed into the bottoms and were camped 
along the stream, seeking pearls. 

Not one had really found any pearls, 
however, hardly any baroques, even. 
But there was no complaint on the part 
of the pearlers. The shells ran even, 
were white or pale pink in color, and 
those who were industrious workers had 
been able to take out 1,000 pounds of 
shells a day, shuck them and stack them 
up for the button-shell buyers, who would 
pay $40 a ton for 
them, where they 
stood in their heaps. 



































“No pearls, 
Adacker!" a 
sheller = grin 
ned. “I don't need to find pearls, with 
fifteen tons of shells shucked and paid for 
in thirty days!” 

“Six hundred is good money for a 
month’s work!’ Adacker said. 

“An’ I took Sundays off, too—an’ 
Saturdays to town!” the sheller declared. 

“And nobody found any pearls—big 
ones!” 

“Nobody's found a pearl worth five 
dollars!” the sheller declared, “I didn’t 
even find seed-pearls, or dog-teeth!” 

“How about ‘Raw Fur’ Stetson?” 

“T don’t know about him,” the sheller 

(Concluded on page 712) 
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FROM KEYSTONE 


isn’t that some of our Presidents, 

and some of our Congresses, have 
started out—to use the vernacular of base- 
ball—like New York, and ended up 
like Washington. 

The wonder is that all of them have 
not done so. 

The reasons are the same as the reasons 
for reorganization of the Government, 
and for moving day in Washington— 
Uncle’s Sam’s first moving day. 

You know how it is—you’ve got to 
advertise a. m. i.—all modern improve- 
ments, as the rent ads say in Washington 
—if you want to get your money’s worth. 
But as one wag said the other day, “Uncle 
Sam’s governmental machine has just 
growed, like an oyster!” To properly 
split infinitives and to amply mix meta- 
phors, to get the right effect, Uncle Sam 
set his mansion on a bed-rock hill a 
century and a quarter ago, and the 
favorite indoor sport in Washington has 
ever since been the adding of pinnacles and 
towers and additions, without sufficient 
plan. Now the mansion is rambling, all 
over the map. 

It has come to be the crying job of some 
Titan, therefore, to give Uncle Sam a new 
lease on life—to “rid up,” as they say in 
New England—to sweep and clean and 
reorganize. 

Get at it in this way: 

Our Presidents are selected to run the 
biggest business in the world, and far and 
away the most complex business in the 
world. But, heretofore, none of them 
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administrative section. 


U. 8. ARMY AIR SERVICE FROM KEYSTONE 
The State, War and Navy buildings, which cover an entire block in the Washington 
Present plans look to the establishment of a “Department of 
Defense,” which will take the place of our War and Navy Departments, and which will 
relate all means of national defense, including aviation, in a vast central organization 


UNCLE SAM’S 


FIRST MOVING DAY 


By DONALD WILHELM 





KEYSTONE 
Congressman C. F. Reavis, of Nebraska. He 
and the siz other men whose pictures appear on 
this and the opposite page are members of the 
Congressional Committee on Reorganization, 
which serves as a gathering point and clearing 
house for the numerous bills introduced to re- 
organize this or that executive agency of the 
Federal governmental machine in Washington. 


has demanded, and none has had, the 
most elemental of organization tools with 
which to work. None has had an ad- 
ministrative organization of his own with 
which to check, control and guide the 
ten great Federal departments and the 
thirty or so independent agencies, such 
as the Civil Service Commission and the 


Congressman BR 


Walton Moore, of 
Virginia 
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FROM KEYSTONE 


Shipping Board, beneath him. None has 
had even an organization chart. None has 
had even a compendium of the infinite 
legalities affecting each and all of the 
220 units under him—such a compendium 
as now, for the first time in our national 
history, the Bureau of Efficiency is pre- 
paring, by order of President Harding. 
Congress has needed a Washington 
guide also, since it’s always on the job. 
By the inadequate method of loosening 
or jerking the purse strings, Congress has 
long been doing more administrative 
work having to do with the executive 
agencies than has the President. It has 
passed laws, thousands of laws, red tape 
in other words, regulating the executive 
agencies until they are harassed by a 
tanglefoot of laws. It has made inves- 
tigations innumerable. It has debated 
executive problems in earnestly trying, 
because no one at the other end of our 
mansion on the hill was trying, to guide 
executive agencies, or to help, or harass 
them. It has set up new agencies, and 
plastered them on the Government with- 
out regard for architectural design. In- 
evitably, then, for these reasons in the 
main, there has come to be confusion 
instead of order, conflict instead of plan; 
waste; inequalities in wages and salaries; 
duplication of work and monumental bar- 
riers between numerous agencies doing 
more or less the same work; overlapping; 
and all the other ills that grow like drag- 
on’s teeth in any large organization that 
tries to operate without careful planning. 
Candidate Harding saw all that. 
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You voted for him, unless you were the 
man who didn’t, because for the first time 
you were contributing directly to the sup- 
port of the Government; because you had 
zood reason to suppose there was need of 
reorganization in Washington; because 
he promised that he would, to the best 
of his ability, force reorganization, the 
weed of which has been developing 
steadily, through the fault of no indi- 
vidual, for scores of years. 

Mr. Harding knew, and said, that if 
he was to be successful in this, one of his 
major endeavors, he must get the big 
reform moving in the first six months of 
his Administration. Now, at the end of 
six months, it is running like a tide-rip— 
in part because Congress has been eager 
to reform, in part because public opinion 
demands reform, in part because the 
President, having pledged 
himself to this reform, also 
pledged his Cabinet before he 
gave them their portfolios. 
Then, skillfully, he kept the 
issue alive—he and General 
Sawyer, his personal physi- 
cian, personal representative, 
too. They set up the Dawes 
Commission and facilitated 
the consolidation of all the 
activities having todo 
with veterans of the 
World War—establish- 
ing a precedent there- 
by. Next, Congress 
having passed 
the Budget Law, the 
President called Gen- 
eral Dawes back to 
Washington, to head 
the Budget Bureau, 
with what resounding 
results the readers of Lesuie’s know. 
lhe Budget Bureau is doing an enormous 
bit to accomplish one phase of reform— 
it is vastly improving the Government’s 
financial system. Meanwhile Congress 
is entertaining three bills intended vastly 
to improve another phase—bills looking to 
the reclassification of Federal employees 
and adjustment of the infinite and unjust 
inequalities in their salaries. ‘Finally— 
the last phase and the most important of 
all—Congress selected its Congressional 
Committee on Reorganization to serve as 
a gathering point and clearing house for 
the scores of bills introduced to reorganize 
this or that executive agency or the 
Federal machine as a whole. On this 
Committee are: Senators Smoot, Wads- 
worth and Harrison, Democrat; Con- 
yressmen Moore, Democrat; Temple and 
Reavis. 

Then, to act as his personal representa- 
tive on the Committee, and duly chosen 
chairman by it, President Harding se- 
lected Walter F. Brown, of Toledo, who 
has to be the Titan in the hardest game 
a man ever played. 

He doesn’t exactly look like a Titan, 
physically. 

And he doesn’t look like a Sphinx by a 
long shot; but that’s what the newspaper 
men in Washington have rather fre- 
quently called him—and he, himself, used 
to be a newspaper man. As a patron of 
the art of publieity, in fact, he’s a better 
lawyer. He has an extraordinarily deli- 
cate job, because the succéss of reorganiza- 
tion turns on legislation, because his 
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“The Titan in the 
hardest game a man 
ever played.’ 
—Walter F. Brown, 

of Toledo, Ohio 
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Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah. 








plans, which broadly are the President's 
plans, are in process of development, and 
because Congress and the Washington 
executives are notoriously sensitive when 
moving day heaves on the horizon. He’s 
a quiet worker, yet from 1906 to 1912 he 
was chairman of the Republican Stat 
Committee in Ohio before becoming, in 
1912, chairman of the Progressive State 
Committee in Ohio and a member of th 
Bull Moose executive Committee as well 
And he’s a hard worker—ever since li 
was graduated from Harvard College and 
the Harvard Law School he’s been hard 
at it; now for several months, as Master 
of Reorganization, he’s been hard at it, 
using the Bureau of Efficiency as an in 
vestigative agency while doing a tall lot 
of foot work and head work, and holding 
scores of conferences behind clesed doors 
Still, far from showing the marks of 
fifty-two energetic years, in 
appearance he is one of those 
rare men who seems to have 
leaped the teens and the twen- 
ties, to linger in the thirties 
year after year. 

When I had dug at reorgan 
ization problems for about 








" ag three years, as if in prepara 


tion for this article, and when, 
the other day, I carried 
my case to General 
Sawyer, and to the 
President, and back to 
Mr. Brown, he sub 
mitted to the ordeal of 
an interview with a 
fellow-Buckeye in a 
characteristically mat 
ter-of-fact way. 

“For one thing,” he 
said, “the President is 
to have a working organization of his 
own. He has never had one.” 

That means the President is to have an 
administrative secretary and, in addition 
to the Budget Bureau, a corps of expert 
industrial engineers. This in turn means 
that during the rest of his Administration 
Mr. Harding will not by any chance be a 
victim of circumstances and need not, for 
want of impartial advice and information, 
let any opportunity go by default. It 
means, at the very start, that he can 
begin to break down the mossy old walls 
and other barriers between the agencies 
under him, so that they won't be like 
separate countries, as in some cases the 
are; that he can put his binoculars on the 
independent agencies, some of which have 
had no direct communication with the 
White House offices in many years; and 
it means, also, that he can in large 
measure restore the rightful and intended 
balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern 
ment. Incidentally, he will have, then, 
an organization to superintend moving 
day in Washington, so that the moving 
vans won’t go round in circles, as our old 
and delicate familiar, red tape, might 
otherwise cause them to do. 

First, Mr. Brown went on to state the 
principles on which the enormous task of 
regrouping Federal activities will be 
carried out. 

“The President and the Cabinet de- 
cided,” he said, “that the activities of the 
departments and independent agencies 
(Continued on page 716) 
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WHITE STUDIO 


The singer's Promised Land at the end of The Purple Pathway—the stag 
opera house. 


HEY say the Metropolitan Opera 
House is lined with purple. By 
which they mean that its corridors 
and lobbies are laid with a carpet of 
Tyrean hue. It is a thick carpet, soft, 
peculiarly muffling; its nap is a layer of 
luxury. The phenomenon is this: that 
the nap never fails. It is inexhaustible. 
Those who inhabit the house with any 
sort of regularity have noticed that they 
always come away with the toes of their 
shoes sprinkled with a purple dust, their 
heels dyed solidly in purple. 

Sotthey often speak of The Purple Path- 
way. And by it they—the singers, the 
critics, the younger conductors—have 
coined a phrase which means the Royal 





MISHKIN 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the famous impresario 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Road to Opera. Whenever some little 
ingénue from the hinterland of nowhere 
rises to sudden stardom in the world’s 
most commanding opera house they say 
she has found the Purple Path, opera's 
Royal Road. 

Of course there are long-term singing 
teachers, scholars, coaches, platitudinists 
in general, who will tell you there is, no 
royal road to opera. But facts refute 
them. Famous rockets have 
gone up over night, and many 
of them have stayed suspended 
in the high sky, indistinguish- 
able from the holiest stars of 
our operatic firmament. 
Abroad, in Italy particularly, 
an artist must serve many years of — || 
provincial apprenticeship to fame. 
(merican operatic opportunities 
of to-day are far more vivid and 
spectacular. 

Those who persist in thinking of | 
the Metropolitan Opera House as 
an aggregation of foreign perform- 
ers under a foreign impresario 
would be amazed, on looking over 
the prospectus of the season which | 
has just begun, to discover how 
much native talent is being util- 
ized, and in what important rdles. 
Thirty-one sopranos are listed 
for the treupe, and twenty-four 
of these are American. If there is 
not so big a proportion of Ameri 
can tenors and basses, it is because 
America has yet to develop many men 
who can sing robustly, act dramatically 
enough to face so large an auditorium. 
Grand opera demands the grand manner, 
and the soul of the American man is still 
comfortable only in its street clothes. 

The straits of war were not General 





of the Metropolitan in New York, the world’s most commanding 


This picture shows it during a performance of “ Aida.” 















MATZENE 
Vary Garden, who has 
achieved the dual distinc- 
tion of being a celebrated prima 
donna and the impresario of the Chicago Oper: 
Association. This portrait shows her in “Tosca. 
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Charles Hackett in Manon” 


ManagerGatti-Casazza’s 
only incentive toward 
the finding and develop- 
ing of native material. 
He has always held for 
(merican singers, and 
even—when he could dis- 
cover them—American 
composers. We are not 
enough of a creative en- 
tity as vet to satisfy him 
in the latter respect. But 
he has indeed found and 
raised to glory a number 
of American interpreters 
of the first rank. The 
lesson Was not a new one, 





best of it in Gilbert and Sullivan and such 
light opera. The next year the Metro- 
politan had taken him for her own. A 
come-back is a rare event in opera, and 
Mr. Harrold’s was among the rarest of 
all. To-day he is one of the much valued 
members of the company. 

Abroad, the rise and fall of an opera 
singer is a logical, almost predestined af- 
fair. Innumerable little opera houses dot 

the maps of Italy, France, Ger- 

; many, Belgium, just as they used 
- to dot Russia. It is in these 

small, unpretentious temples to a 

national art—schools, they prac- 
tically are—that aspirants must begin. 
Sometimes they must pay for the privi- 
lege of learning in public. Sometimes 
they can persuade the management to 
put them into chief réles for the sum of 
nothing at all. Some- 
times, at the next rung 
of the ladder, they will 
even begin to be paid a 
little, then more, until 
they are receiving re- 
spectable provincial 
prices for provincial 
singing. 

In time, as the proc- 
ess of elimination grinds 
its slow, sure way across 
their rivals’ paths, they 
will be called to the 
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Grau and Andreas Dip- 
pel, in their days at the 
operatic helm, tacked oc- 
casionally into church 
choirs for their lyric goods. Oscar Ham- 
merstein used to boast of prowling around 
cabarets and vaudevilles to find—as he 
did find—some successful principals of 
his personnel. 

Orville Harrold was a vaudeville per- 
former when Hammerstein first heard 
himi sing. The story goes that the old 
Fra Diavolo of an impresario came run- 
ning up into the wings, tipped his cele- 
hrated silk hat two inches further back 
on his beading forehead, plastered the 
voung American tenor against some 
props, and said: 

“Boy, you've got it there’’—thrusting 
his huge cigar at Harrold’s throat—but 
it all depends whether you’ve got any- 
thing here!” And he made a glorious 
jab at the regions of the brain. 

Harrold having assured him that his 
head was not entirely osseous, the old 
gentleman flung out his name in opera’s 
largest type and created him a star of the 
Manhattan. Nor was he a star in name 
only. From the first he was a big, in- 
lisputable drawing-card. His fine voice 
ind young presence brought him immedi- 
ite recognition, both here and in England. 

Then came lean years. Mr. Hammer- 
stein dwindled and was shooed from the 
operatic field. Orville Harrold’s voice 
had turned against him. It needed long 
study to discipline it back into freshness 
and strength. When New York heard 
him again he was with the Society of 
\merican Singers, making a conspicuous 
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donnas at the 


dancer in a Broadway restaurant a 
year ago, now one 


Metropolitan 


young French 


of the new prima 


adult- sized 
opera houses 
in Palermo, in 
Marseilles, in 
Frankfort. 
Then, higher 
up, to San 
Carlo in 
Naples, to the 
Costanzi in 
Rome, to La 
Scala, to Paris, Berlin, Munich or Vienna. 
America looms bright ahead. They are 
now among opera’s sure-footed, all-know- 
ing great. They are proof against a 
large repertory of réles. They have 
trudged every trail which leads to the 
paprer-maché throne. They have a seri- 
ous respect for the high places they’ve 
attained. And they are assured of this, 
too: that they will very rarely be quenched 
and thrust out into idle darkness, as so 
many American favorites suddenly are. 
Having served their term of greatness 
they can begin to recede, if necessary, 
along the same path they came. It is a 
hard-working but a comfortable, stable 
process. 

Now the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies, our two major organizations, 
have no such opera, opera everywhere on 
which to draw. If they had it might 
doom us to listen to a lot of middle- 
aged routineers, but life would be 
calmer for the impresarios. Star- 
dom would not then be so accidental 
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in less than a year 





























Rosa Ponselle, who leaped from 
vaudeville and cabaret in New 
Haven to the Diamond Horseshoe 
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Cora Chase, a young American prima 
donna, discovered by Gatti-Casazza in Italy 


and eruptive a region. Many of the best 
known American opera singers have come 
from church choirs, from recital halls, 
from vaudeville. Few enough of them 
have found it necessary to be journeymen 
in foreign opera houses. Though those 
that have, have gained big benefits, 
and have come back with repu- 
tations which equipped them ,to 
make their own terms. 
When Thomas Chalmers, 
the American baritone, fell 
Continued on page 709) 


Thomas Chalmers, 
popular * Met” 
baritone, who fell 
out of American 
business into 
grand opera fame 
via Italy. Here 
he is as “Marcel” 
in “La Boheme.” 
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Japan's development of this 4 
South Manchurian port has 
returned her more than the 
billion yen the military 
party has cost her in Siberia 
in a century. 
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WO extremes are threatening the 
Arms Conference. One is the very 
real danger that the “practical” 
diplomats of the Old-World school will 
once again try to overreach themselves— 
as they did at the Paris Conference—and 
effectively wreck any settlement along 
fundamental lines bringing peace to the 
Pacific and a consequent reduction of 
armament. This, the United States can 
protect itself against, perhaps, by meeting 
edged tool with edged tool. 

But infinitely more embarrassing to the 
American plenipotentiaries is the growing 
wave of sentiment in the United States 
demanding that America lead the way 
at any price and lay down its arms in 
defiance of Old-World decisions. It is 
the “millennialists” standing at the oppo- 
site pole from the too practical statesmen 
of the Old World, who can by their blind 
pressure upon President Harding and the 
American delegation block necessary 
compromises at the Conference. 

The rest of the world looks upon this 
Arms Conference, held under our aus- 
pices, as being, at the bottom, a show-down 
between Japanese ambition and American 
purposes on the Pacific. The battle- 
ground of these conflicting factors is in 
China, with her 400 millions groping 
toward a new national consciousness and 
a republican government, to-day rent in 
twain by civil war. Japan’s raising of the 


‘ Ss er ' 
A detachment of Cossacks in Omsk, Siberia, passing in front of 
the Hotel Russia. 





immigration question has 
been nothing more than a 
diplomatic barrage from 
1907 to the present time 
to cover her real pur- 
poses, which lie on the 
Asiatic side of the Pacific. 
The dispute over Pacific 
mandates, including Yap, 
similarly has been nothing 
more than a verbal dust- 
cloud, concealing activity 
of major importance beyond. Even 
Japan’s advocacy of her inverted ‘““Mon- 
roe Doctrine of the East’’and her claims 
to a “special position” in Asia, cloaked in 
the Ishii-Lansing agreement, have been 
moves toward cencealment of the issue. 
China brings to the preliminaries of the 
Arms Conference a most staggering prob- 
lem—that of remolding the government 
and changing the conditions of life of 
400,000,000 people just beginning to ac- 
quire the basis of modern power. At the 
same time, the very prodigality of China’s 
resources is an irresis- 
tible lure to the in- 
dustrial powers seek- 
ing markets and to 
countries less favored 
with reserves vital to 
economic de- 
velopment. <As_ the 
most predatorily in- 
clined of these powers, 
the Great War elimi- 
nated Germany, sub- 
stituting Japan, al- 
ready in occupation 
of young China’s 
north flank; it de- 
stroyed the balance 
among the Powers es 
which had been bee 


EAST MEETS WEST 


By CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics, 
School of Commerce, New York University 








war. Japan emerged practically master 
of the situation. 

The Japanese policy of aggrandize 
ment showed its alarming proportions im- 
mediately following the seizure of Shan- 
tung, with the British half-heartedlyv 
underwriting the move. The opening of 
1915 saw the launching of the almost 
unbelievable Twenty-one Demands, 
served on China by Japanese statesmen, 
who thought that the instability of 
China’s politics, plus the engrossment of 
the Powers in the Great War, would en- 
able them to carry through what virtually 
was to be the elimination of China as an 
independent factor in the East. While 
even the Great War could not successfully 
mask this attempt to reduce China to a 
vassal of Japan, the United States, alone 
among the Powers, served formal notice 
on both China and Japan that this 
country would refuse to recognize such 
provisions of the 1915 treaties as inter- 
fered with our treaty rights and the Open 
Door. This definitely marked the open- 








note 





China’s _ precarious 
salvation before the 


When the Chinese and the Japanese are together in the East, always 
there are bayonets to be seen—and they are on Japanese guns. 
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ing of the duel between America and 
Japan for China’s soul. 

Japan’s rapid accumulation of financial 
power, thanks to the Great War, which 
permitted the Japanese virtually to take 
over the business of her Allies and of the 
Central Powers in the East, gave her the 
funds to embark on a gigantic policy of 
“ven diplomacy.” Between the Twenty- 
one Demands and the close of the Great 
War, the entire machinery of Japanese 
statecraft, to which was linked the strate- 
gic business of Japan, was devoted to 
buying, on a wave of loans, into China’s 
potential resources, to controlling her 
existing developments, and to securing a 
mortgage on the Pekin Government itself. 
From Canton to the Siberian frontier, in 
my recent wanderings in the Far East, I 
found the ever-present Japanese merchant 
restlessly exploiting, on a large or small 
scale, the possibilities which Japan’s new 
economic position opened up. Beyond 
him, was to be found the advance guard 
of Japan’s big business, reaching for any- 
thing which promised to place in Japanese 
hands the stuff from which the economic 
trappings of empire are made in this day 
of tool-power politics. And back of 
Japan’s petty business and great enter- 
prizes one could find the steady tightening 
of Japan’s military grip on this part of 
East Asia, through a sinister sort of diplo- 
macy having as its battle cry: “Every 
Chinese official has his price.” 

It is this setting of the stage, which we 


all watched in the Far East 
at the close of the War, 
that caused the failure to 
reach any Far Eastern 
settlement at the Paris 
Conference. When the 
real test came, the Pekin 
Government was found to 
be in hock to the Mikado, 
with the Allied Powers 
bound hand and mouth to 
Japan whenever America 
attempted to cut through 
the web of Japanese in- 
trigue. One-half billion 
Japanese yen, poured into 
China under the direction 
of Japan’s military power, 
weighted the scales of the 


Peace Conference against A parade in one of the Far Eastern seaports. Note the unmis- 


Hong Kong, Britain's 
outpost of Europe, 
which dominates 
South China trade. 





oe. 


us takable evidence of the presence of Occidental culture—the 


China, therefore, be- 
comes the acid test of the 
Arms Conference, just as it measured 
motives at the Peace Conference. China 
presents to the Concert of Powers this 
time a case, which cannot be brushed 
aside by the exigencies of European 
politics. Chinese statesmen are painfully 
cognizant of the torn republic’s short- 
comings. But they come to Washington 
with the knowledge that there can be 
no stability in the East without a funda- 
mental redressing of the whole situation. 

It is Japan who to-day is the chief 
aggressor. Yesterday it was France on 

China’s south flank, 








Russia on China’s 
north flank, Britain in 
China’s _far-western 
dependency of Tibet 
and playing for the 
stakes of big business 
in the Yangtze valley, 
and Germany in Shan- 
tung, who threatened 
to divide the Chinese 
patrimony in half a 
dozen shares appor- 
tioned among these 
contending Powers. 
And China’s statesmen 
know that to-morrow, 
if the game is played 
in these terms, the 
danger will be great. 


American telephone pole on the right. 


Japan brings to Washington the 
strength of things known to diplomats 
as “accomplished facts.” Leaders of 
Japan are no more cynical than statesmen 
in other parts of the world. Thev see 
Japan’s great lack of the material things 
which go to make up world power and 
they know how bitter has been the lot of 
the East in the past, lacking the power of 
the Western World. 

They feel that, after all, the Western 
diplomats have taught Japan all the tricks 
of the trade which she has used in rais- 
ing herself from a petty Asiatic country, 
living in her own little Middle Ages as 
late as the 1850’s, to one of the Great 
Powers who sit in world councils and 
throw the dice of the earth’s destiny. 
Japanese men of affairs, speaking your 
own language, tell you that Japan must 
expand if she is to find room for her teem- 
ing millions—25,000,000 when she was 
forcibly re-opened to Western contact 
less than three-fourths of a century ago, 
and 55,000,000 in the homeland itself. 
Japan, her spokesmen declare warningly 
to-day, must have land for her people and 
resources for her industry; lacking both, 
she must move in the path of the strong 
and take what she may. 

These servants of the Japanese Empire 
also say that here is China muddling from 
one civil war into another, slow to seize 
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upon the great wealth lying beneath the 
feet of her poverty-stricken millions, and 
lacking the capacity for modern large 
scale organziation. What she needs, they 
say, is an understanding exp)oitation such 
as her Japanese neighbor can give. More 
than this, we find that the Great War, 
bringing Japan into the position of the 
first creditor in China, has enabled her, 
also, to play a lone hand in Siberia. Here, 
too, Japan claims a sort of eminent 
domain, based on the propinquity of in- 
terest and Japan’s vital need for security 
in her rear. 


TOW, here we have the United States, 
4‘ a Pacific Power in spite of herself, con- 
trolling stepping-stones of destiny, from 
Hawaii to Guam to the Philippines, 
bringing her into the very door of the 
East. The United States, of all the 
Powers at the Conference, has the least 
material stake in the Far East. On 
record as administering the Philippines as 
a trusteeship and asking nothing more 
than equality of commercial opportunity 
in China itself, America has plaved a game 
which is scarcely intelligible to many. 
Our battle to permit the 
Chinese people to be mas- 
ters of their own future, 
strikes these nations, who 
do not enjoy so vast a mar- 
gin of subsistence as we, as a 
sort of gratuitous interfer- 
ence with the march of 
destiny. The Japanese won- 
der why we should seek to 
prevent Japan’s extension 
of interest in the East; the 
other great Powers—with 
their vested rights—are re- 
sentful of our meddling with 
the time-honored way of 
plaving the game; and even 
in China itself America’s 
aims are not always free 
from suspicion. The con- 
ception of a world where 
political affairs are not the 
basis of all business is hard 
for these overloaded nations 
to understand. When 
\merica speaks of the “open 
door” and of China’s *in- 
tegrity’’ they listen like 
sinners who would like to 
have faith if they could. 





F the game on the Pacific 
can be taken in hand to- 
day, before we drift toward 
that condition which pro- 
duced the European upheav- 
al, a struggle which civiliza- 
tionitself cannot understand 
between East and West will 
have been averted. The 
need of all reaching this 
understanding, which alone 
can justify a cut in the bur- 
den of armaments, needs no 
demonstration. 
Even if the cost of arma- 
ments is only reduced to 1913 levels, as R 
the International Financial Conference 
recently submitted, the saving to the five 
Allied nations would be $4,069,165,237. CAN THE ARMAMENT CONF! NC 
This is more than the cost of operating The Balkans have been called the “whirlpool of Europe.’ There _ state of violent unrest—ani mor! 
the entire five Governments, including 1s no one section of Asia which could properly be referred to as be made there within the nei Hs. I! 
armaments on land and sea, in the year the “whirlpool of Asia.” Practically all of the Far East is ina case Mr. Hodges tells in his 
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preceding the Great War. Furthermore, 
with Germany out of the great armaments 
race, it is apparent that if the Allies and 
America are to stand up against Ger- 
many’s economic offensive, they cannot 
afford the overload of armaments the) 
carry to-day. Germany has been stripped 
of an army and navy whose equivalent 
is costing these United States as much as 
Germany is paying in indemnities. 


O-DAY. statesmen are coming to un- 

derstand that every country is armed 
potentially to the extent it is industri- 
alized. That is, war has become essentially 
a matter of technical organization. 

If, therefore, we bring business into its 
own on the Pacific, we can solve in busi- 
ness terms the troubles brewing in this 
quarter of the world. Reduced to its es- 
sential terms it means that back of the 
settlement of Pacific difficulties, back of 
the technical details of disarmament, there 
lies a broad principle about which we can 
reconstruct a stable world. That is, 
changing these political difficul- 
ties into terms of business re- 
quirements. 

These are: (1) unrestricted 
access, on terms of equality, to 
basic raw materials for every 
business system free from any 
political interference; (2) equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity in 
reaching the world’s 
consuming market; (3) 
no monopoly of oppor- 
tunity to take part in 
the opening up of a 
comparatively back- 
ward region; and (4) 
the limitation of arma- 
ments to prevent them 
from being used as a 
police power to under- 
write predatory busi- 
ness. 


HAT we have to do is 
to get down to the fun- 
damentals of existence on an 
inclement planet. No na- 
tion can solve its problems 
of growing millions by 
dumping them over a little 
wall into somebody else's 
back yard, because future 
generations inexorably fill 
up the little gaps made by 
emigration. Unless a Power 
is deliberately intent upon 
repeating the German bid 
for ruthless autocratic domi- 
nation, it will come to see 
that only in the more intense 
development of business can 
it feed the clamoring mouths 
of a growing population. 
Perhaps, this conference 
in the New World can blaze 
the trail toward such a busi- 
ness settlement of the com- 
petition of Powers that 
Japan need not worry over her ability to 
feed her millions—neither need China be 
the happy hunting-ground of the mailed 
fist, nor need America look apprehen- 
sively on Pacific events. But should the 
vexatious problem not be solved in the 
near future, clashes between various in- 
terested nations are sure to occur. 
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“Billy,” a bull terrier, scion of one of England's 
most exclusive canine families, having a gold 
crown fitted. “Billy” eats entirely too many 
bonbons. Thus the trouble. The snapshot 
was taken in an establishment in Gray’s Inn 
Road, where a dental surgeon caters to a select 
clientele of aristocratic members of dogdom 
owned by wealthy people 


\ X YITHIN thepast few vears, agreat 
deal has been heard about infected 

teeth, and toxemia and general 
infection throughout the body which may 
result in consequence. Many thousands 
of persons have had their teeth removed— 
even teeth which were not infected, but 
merely devitalized, or on “general prin- 
ciples”! What is the truth in this 
matter? Have there been such infected 
teeth, and if so, do they work the harm 
they are said to? A brief summary of the 
latest expert views upon this question 
cannot fail to interest, vitally, a large 
number of persons—since this is some- 
thing from which we are all liable to suffer. 
That many persons have been infected in 
this manner there can be no doubt. Pus 
formation at the roots of teeth is a real 
thing, and pus absorption, if carried to 
any extent, is a serious matter. At- 
tempts have accordingly been made to 
rectify this by external and internal 
cleansing of the roots of the teeth, and the 
pus cavities, where the trouble originates. 
Often it has been found necessary to 
remove teeth, to insure this, and as soon 
as the troublesome tooth is removed, the 





patient at once regains his former 
health. 

There can be no doubt that, in many 
cases, when badly ulcerated teeth are 
noted, their removal is warranted. 
And all foci of infection should be 
thoroughly attended to. (Preventa- 
tive hygiene and cleanliness are like- 
wise essential.) But it is also true— 
and is becoming more and more recog- 
nized by the dental and medical pro- 
fessions—that the modern tendency to 
pull teeth on every occasion, for slight 
causes, is to be heartily deprecated, 
and that far too many teeth have been 
sacrificed in this new method of treat- 
ment, which has indeed almost reached 
the proportions of a fad. 

Thus, Dr. George S. Weger, in a recent 
article on ‘“Teeth—Tonsils—Toxemia,” 
in The Dental Digest, says: 

“The practice has really become a fad 
—nay, with some, even an obsession. 
The profession should recognize a mouth 
infection in itself as a manifestation of 
disease. .. . If abscessed teeth cause 
rheumatism, what causes abscessed teeth? 
Where septic absorption has been so in- 
tense and toxic in character as to produce 
a secondary pathology, the removal of 
this focus of infection does apparently 
work a miracle here and there, because 
these individuals could carry their toxic 
load in apparent comfort until the added 
burden of undrained sepsis was let loose 
in the system. But their resistance will 
break down later, and a toxic crisis is 
bound to reappear in the same or a 
kindred form, unless the first causes are 
removed.” 

Dr. Walter C. Alverez, m the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, says: 

“T, too, have seen inflamed joints go 
down, over night, so-called tuberculous 
glands disappear as suddenly, headaches 





PHOTOS KEYSTONE 
Even lions have trouble with their teeth. “Captain 


Afiican lion in one of the eastern zoos, rece ntly 


Jack,” a huge South eat. 
refused resolutely to 


YOUR TEETH AND YOUR 
HEALTH 


Some Recent Views as to the Connection Between the Two 


It was discovered that the great animal had a toothache. 
was called in, and in a short time the offending molar was out, 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


leave for good, and so on; but these things 
have not blinded me to the fact that for 
one miracle I have seen many failures and 
disappointments. . . . The trouble with 
many of our dentists to-day is that they 
do not know enough about the wonderful 
defenses of the body against bacteria. 
These defenses are particularly efficient 
in the mouth, where, in spite of the rich 
flora and the continual trauma, wounds 
heal with surprising rapidity. Bacteria 
are constantly getting through the first 
line of defense, only to be stopped at the 
second, and I see no reason why the body 
cannot in many cases protect itself per- 
fectly from the activities of a few invaders 
which have reached the apex of a tooth.” 

Dr. Hyman I. Goldstein, in another 
recent article, says: 

“Dental violence and the craze for the 
removal of teeth in order to relieve nerv- 
ous and mental affections ought to stop. 
Mills, in his excellent article, concludes by 
saying: ‘If the craze for violent removal 
goes on, it will come to pass that we will 
have a gutless, glandless, toothless and 
witless race.’ ” 

Many similar opinions could be given, 
did our space permit. As I write, I have 
before me letters, articles or expressed 
opinions to the same effect from such 
prominent medical men and dentists as 
Dr. Adolph Meyer, of Johns Hopkins; 
Dr. Charles W. Burr, Dr. Weisenburg, 
Dr. D.M.Graham, Dr. H. H. Schuhmann 
(Chicago); Dr. William H. G. Logan; Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg, and many others. And it 
will be noted that these men are mostly 
practical dentists, who deal with teeth 
and teeth-infections every day of their 
lives! 

From all this, it will be more or less 
evident that there is a distinct reaction, 
in the medical and dental professions, 

(Concluded on page 718) 





A dentist 
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By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE DENATURED BEE 
ss EES are not boozers, but they 
B knew no better than to feed on 
the fermented dumpings from 
breweries and distilleries, and prohibition 
has helped them physically, if not mor- 
allv.’—ALLEN LatHuaM, President Con- 

necticut Bee Keepers’ Association. 


How doth the well-known busy bee 
Improve each shining minute? 
By dodging the distillery 
And all the stuff that’s in it. 


From waterlily cup he sips, 
And buzzes on, contented; 
Nor ever on his journey dips 
In brewery dump, fermented. 


So should he light upon your brow, 
On exploration bent, 

Be undisturbed; his sting is now 
But half of one per cent. 


* * . 


EWSPAPERS are a trifle short-vis- 
4‘ joned in their assaults upon Ku Klux. 
If every man wore a white cornucopia 
upon his head, one portrait would serve 
for the whole population, and the expense 
of illustrating journalism would be re- 
duced to the vanishing point. The en- 
gravers union should be one of the most 
implacable foes of Ku Klux. Photogra- 
phers should rouse to a sense of their peril. 


. * + 
“COLLEGE CUT CLOTHES” 


MONG the features of the football 
4% season are signboards advertising 
College Cut Clothes—the lithe but mas- 
sive youth crouching on the sidelines 
ready to leap into the fray, and beside 
him, shiny little megaphone in hand, the 
coach—the glorious coach — beautifully 
tailored in the latest fall fabries. Appar- 










The “‘college-cut”’ 
football coach. 





AS WE WERE SAYING 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


ently college correspondents are 
falling down. They are omitting 
vital details in their reports of the 
daily practice. Take, for example, 
such an item as this: 


Campustown, Oct.—Saturday’s game, 
while it resulted in a victory for the green 
and mauve, was far from satisfactory to 
Head Coach Gougerm, who sent out a 
hurry call to the alumni for help. To-day, 
in response to this summons, Zammer, °15, 
Golightly, °12, Flint, 09, and Oodles, °20, 
joined the coaching force at Mayhem Field. 


A bald and unconvincing nar- 
rative, and utterly lacking in 
college atmosphere. The truly 
efficient correspondent, alive to 
the responsibilities of his job, bai, 
would report it quite differently. A 
After announcing the arrival of 
the coaching reserves, he would 
give his paper the really essen- 
tial facts. He would put this 
on the wire: 

“Under the magnetic eye of 
Head Coach Gouger, who was 
attired in a smart, double- 
breasted sack of gray cheviot with patch 
pockets, set off by tan Russia calf bluch- 
ers, the eleven ran through their plays 
with improved spirit. Golightly, ‘12, 
and Zammer, °15, looked after th: backs, 
Golightly in a single-breasted three-but- 
ton effect of brown tweed with haber- 
dashery to match, and Zammer in a neat 
cassimere double-stitched with lapped 
seams. Flint, 09, took the linemen in 
hand, and unbuttoning his coat of fine 
texture worsted, medium model, drilled 
them in blocking and breaking through. 
Oodles, ’20, put pep in the ends, wearing 
a mixed herringbone pattern sack with a 
hairline stripe of red (no charge for altera- 
tions), and getting down the field under 
punts as fast as in his undergraduate days. 
After practice the coaching staff were 
photographed on the steps of the club- 
house for the November number of 
Snappy Styles.” 

The retail clothing trade 
should combine with the mail- 
order tailors in establishing a 
school of college journalism. 


* + * 


When ‘Lightnin’ ”’ 
plays Washington it 
should enjoy an unprece- 
dented run, there is such a 
striking similarity between 
the gait of Frank Bacon 
and that of the present 
Congress. 


* * * 


SEEING THINGS 
HERE are fashions 


in newspaper head- 
Ines just as there are 
fashions in neckties and 
silk lingerie. At present 
it is fashionable for head- 
writers to “see.” It isa 
handy word, this verb, 
“see,” short and conveni- 








“His sting is now but half of one per cent.” 


ent like “probe” and ‘“‘flay,” and as such 
it fits well where space is limited. But 
some day soon the recipients of the head- 
writers’ attention will rise as one man and 
object to its further use. Small is the 
compliment which headline writers pay 
the intellects of our public men, our presi- 
dents, ex-presidents, senators, wizards of 
industry, all in fact who make speeches 
or grant interviews. The man who could 
“see” through a stone wall when there 
was a hole big enough appears quite the 
expert analyst and logician compared 
with them. Here are some of the “see” 
headlines one is likely to meet in his 
morning or evening reading: 

Harding Sees Prosperity Provided Hard 
Times Pass. 

a Sees World Peace If Nations Quit 
ar. 

Schwab Sees Brisk Business Once Trade 
Picks Up. 

Lasker Sees Shipping Boom When 
Exports Increase. 

Volstead Sees Dry U. S. If Liquor Is 
Unobtainable. 

Here, verily, is vision. If the head- 
writers are not called off, our public men 
will soon lose what little reputation they 
have left. Anybody can quite easily 
“see” that. 

* . . 


If the truth ever comes out, it will Gro. 
ably be shown that his man Friday was 
Robinson Crusoe’s bootlegger. 


* * « 


THE bootlegger gets in his work in the 
most unexpected quarters, not even 
youth being immune from his wiles. In 
the practice exercises of a school in type- 
writing, we came across this sentence, to 
be written ten times by the student: 
“Please pack my box with five dozen 
liquid jugs for a journey which I wish to 
take to our uncle.” 
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To these mourners—among those present at a Memorial Day 
service in Munich, Bavaria—war 1s by no means the beautiful, 
glorious thing their ruler assured them tt was in 1914. Simi- 
lar services were recently held all over Germany. To millions 
of Germans the momentous erents of the last seven years have 
brought deep sorrow. It would be interesting to see how the 
land of Bismarck would vote to-day on the question of war. 


a 








larger than shot, at the rate of 1,200 a minute, and that can 
be gauged to kill or wound at 2,000 yards, was tested pri- 
rately the other day before officials of the New York National 
Guard at Sea Girt, N. J. The two snapshots above show 
the gun on a one-ton truck, and the little death-dealer at close _—pnotos KEYSTONE 

range. The gunis operated by a motor that is carried on the — Troubles of state were laid aside recently by Lloyd George when he greeted his daugh- 
rear of the truck chassis. The bullets are fed through a flexible ter, Mrs. Carey Evans, who had been in India with her husband for two years. 
tube. The gauge shows the number of shots fired per minute. The baby in Mrs. Evans’s lap is the Premier's granddaughter. 


i) A smokeless, powderless gun that fires small balls, slightly 
#5 
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A RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS 


S Sus Pde 2 
NDERWOOD 


Nobody in Paris got a better view of the burning of the big 
Paris department store, Au Printemps, than the bird man 
who snapped this picture. Note where the smoke is in the 
background, the burning building; at the left the huge 
Madeleine; and at the right, the Opera, heading the Avenue 
de 'Opera. The immense store, located on the Boulevard 
Haussman, was known to almost every American visitor. 
Certainly no woman ever forgot to visit it. The loss was 
mated at 50,000,000 francs, or about $10,000,000 at the 
normal rate of exchange 




















COX BROS. 
The Bluenose, the speedy schooner which brought joy to the hearts of all Canadian 
fishermen and sportsmen by defeating the Gloucester defender Elsie twice straight 
and bringing back to the Dominion the North Atlantic fishermen’s trophy. 











UNDERWOOD 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
leading the “life o’ Riley” 
at Arbutus Island, in 
Sproat Lake, Wancouver 
Island, British Columbia. 
He saw and bought the is- 
land during his assignment 
as a reporter to accompany 
the Prince of Wales on his 
Canadian trip about two 
years ago, 


It isn't very pretty, is it 
this thing at the right? 
However, its German in- 
ventor claims that it is the 
best diving suit ever built 
and will enable man to 
break all existent records 
for deep sea diving. 
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Lesuie’s WEEKLY is not an employment agency, it cannot 
, with or without work, who sincerely wish to , ¢ 
answer in Lestin’s the inquiries of readers who seek the — of his advice in solving their employment 
gare. All communications will be treated confidentially. 

YORK DEPT., Lesiim’s Weexiy, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 


YOU AND YOUR WORK 


‘“‘Help Wanted’’ Advertisement Letters 


By JACOB PENN 


ide jobs. But it can and will provide 
iter theit condition. 


Address your letters: YOU AND YOUR 
Always enclose stamps for postage. 


Mr. Penn will gladly 











NE of the commonest faults in 
O letter writing—particularly in 

writing answers to “help wanted” 
advertisements—is the use of the intro- 
duction. In fact, many people claim that 
they cannot write a letter without an 
introduction. Just who or what is 
responsible for this practice I do not 
know, but it is nonsense. 

Remember that you are not writing a 
book. The way to begin a latter is to 
get at the heart of the issue, to plunge 
right in and say what you have to say. 
The employer wants to know, and know 
quickly, the facts—whether you are the 
employee he wants. He does not want to 
know whether you were very careful in 
reading a certain newspaper or magazine 
on a particular day. Avoid, therefore, 
such opening paragraphs as these: 

Having noticed your “ad” in the Ledger, I 
hereby beg leave to apply for the position. 

Your advertisement for steno has attracted 
my attention, and I, therefore, let you know 
about it. 

Replying to your advertisement in the New 
York Times of the 4th instant. 

Glancing over the want “ads” of the News, 
I noticed your “ad” for a bookkeeper, and I 
am, therefore, applying for it. 


The reader of your letter knows that 
the advertisement was inserted. Why 
give him the information he already 
possesses? Tell the advertiser what he 
wants to know, and you are scoring. 

Put yourself in the place of the em- 
ployer, the reader of your letter. How 
utterly lacking in interest are letters with 
such ordinary, age-old introductory para- 
graphs. How unimpressive they are! 
Then, return to your normal self and 
decide not to use such beginnings. 


Come to the Point Quickly 

How many times have you wondered 
why it is that you see a certain story in 
the newspaper and read it through to the 
end no matter how long? There is no 
magic secret about the newspaper’s com- 
pelling style. You read its announce- 
ments and stories ravenously, quickly, 
because their authors come to the point 
directly, quickly. Follow the newspaper. 
The reporter knows that his readers want 
the facts, and want them quickly. He 
tells what occurred at the very beginning 
of his story. He does not say: ‘There 
was a fire somewhere, and that many 
things took place.” He writes instead: 
“Twenty persons were burned to death, 
a score or more injured, some fatally, 
$10,000 worth of furniture lost yesterday 
in a fire that swept the Fitzroy Furniture 
Company’s plant on Fountain Street.” 
To have your letter read, follow the news- 
paperman. It is better to say: 

Three years of college education, covering 


courses in finance, accounting and sociology; 
three summers’ service with a private bank; 


and one year’s service with a loan and savings 
institution supervised by the State Banking 
Department—that is my story. 

For two summer vacations I worked in the 
lace department of Hart & Howe, Inc., I would 
have been with them now after graduation from 
school had this concern not gone into bank- 
ruptcy last month. 

You will agree that I am competent to fill 
the position of Chief Accountant when you 
know that my present employer pays me $5,000 
per annum with a bonus, and that I have charge 
of a staff of thirty assistants. 


To sell his goods, to get the buyer to 
sign the much-heralded “dotted line,”’ the 
salesman must convince him. Without 
conviction, no desire is created in the 
mind of the prospective purchaser. With- 
out conviction there are no orders. Con- 
viction in selling—and your letter of 
application in response to an advertise- 
ment is a sales letter—is essential. 


Don’t Be Too Egotistical 

The primary aid in convincing a reader, 
a listener, is the point of contact. Decide 
to cater to the advertiser exclusively. 
The only time when employers like to see 
the “I’s” is when you write “J enclose a 
check.” Let your prospective employer 
be the center of attraction. He is the 
buyer. He is the “drawing card.” Use, 
therefore, more of the “you’s”’ and less of 
the “I’s.” Show your prospective em- 
ployer that you are interested in him. 

Doubtless, you are familiar with many 
of the devices employed by salesmen to 
convince their prospective buyers. You 
have at various times watched them make 
out a case for this or that article. Follow 
the salesman. He may “harp” on the 
novelty of his goods. He may seek to 
focus the attention of his prospect on the 
unusual styles, and at other times create 
desire through the claims of a special 
secret process. He may point to the fact 
that his wares were prepared under the 
guidance of a particularly eminent person, 
a specialist in his line, or he may refer to 
the testimonials of the many persons who 
have bought the goods and have found 
them satisfactory. He may invite the 
prospect to take a sample, and in that 
way convince him of the merits of his 
merchandise. 

You can use all these methods to win 
your way to the advertising employer. I 
find many fail to convince “help wanted”’ 
advertiser, because they do not support 
their statements with adequate proof. 
A bookkeeper writes that he is competent, 
a stenographer declares with much assur- 
ance that she is well educated, and a 
salesman insists that he is experienced, 
without submitting the necessary evi- 
dence of competency, education, and sales 
service. 

If you want your letter to receive atten- 
tion, you must make out your ease com- 
pletely leaving no doubts whatever in the 


mind of the advertiser. You must prove 
decisively every statement you make. 

If you declare you are fitted by educa- 
tion for a certain position, do not let that 
go unsupported. State when and where 
your education has been obtained, during 
what years you attended the schools and 
college, date of graduation, etc. 

If you state you possess certain experi- 
ence that fits you for a certain vacancy, 
give in detail your service, including em- 
ployers, their addresses, duration of em- 
ployment. Sometimes the employer to 
whom you refer is out of business. In 
that event, tell the reader where the par- 
ticular employer or former associates may 
be located should he desire to communi- 
cate with them. 

Remember that the reader of your letter 
probably has read many before he has 
reached yours. He is, therefore, tired. 
Only a well-composed letter will he read. 
He will have nothing to do with long 
letters. Your letter should, therefore, be 
brief, but not so brief that it omits essen- 
tial facts. Long-winded sentences are 
not for him. 


Put “‘Yourself’’ In Your Letter 

Be orginal. Write the letter yourself. 
Do not copy the model letters given in 
these articles word for word. Study 
them carefully to obtain the correct basis 
for letters of your own creation. There is 
no one who knows your qualifications 
better than youdo. There is no one who 
can express your hopes, your ambitions, 
your ability, education, experience, better 
than you. Write as you would talk to 
the advertiser in person. 

Remember that you are judged by the 
reader solely by your letter. If it is 
intuitively prepared, your letter will con- 
vey the impression that you must be 
more than ordinarily equipped for the 
opening advertised or else you could not 
have handled the advertisement with so 
much frankness, freshness, and _ skill. 
The cheerful, you-full letter will bring 
you plenty of calls for interviews. 

Many err in making unnecessary calls 
on the dictionary. Use the simplest, 
plainest words you know. Your meaning 
will be caught more easily, more quickly. 
Employers like the common, every-da\ 
words that abound in our language. The 
few-syllable words are more convincing 
than the many-syllable words. They 
carry the “punch” that puts your argu- 
ment over. 

Do not be backward in coming forward 
If you are certain that you are qualified 
for the position say so, and emphatically. 





On the “You and Your Work’ 
page in next week’s Lesuiz’s there will 
be more about answering Help Wanted 
Advertisements. 
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The Purple Pathway—(Continued from page 699) 


out of business into the art of singing, he 
went straightway to Italy and studied 
with Battestini. When he returned here 
he could be the leading baritone of the 
Century Opera Company, and now is one 
of them at the Metropolitan. Edward 
Johnson sang in church and musical com- 
edy before he went to serve his term 
abroad. There he was Eduardo di Gio- 
vanni, soon enough an idol of Italy and 
chosen to create chief parts in Monte- 
mezzi’s operas. When he came back to sing 
with the Chicago Company he was assured 
of being triple-starred. Charles Hackett, 
another tenor, would not return here 
until he had been wisely crowned abroad. 

The ladies are generally more impa- 
tient. They can spread their skirts to 
the gale of good fortune. The story of 
Rosa Ponselle, one of the Metropolitan’s 
chief sopranos, is a never-failing wonder. 
One spring she was singing in vaudeville 
and cabaret in New Haven, Conn.; the 
next autumn she was a prima donna, the 
target of corsages tossed by diamonded 
dowagers in the Horseshoe, the marvel of 
all the mustache-tugging old aristocrats 
who loll about the Opera Club, her pic- 
ture bombarding the Sunday supple- 
ments and piacarding all the music shops. 
In the short interim she had studied with 
the teacher of Galli-Curci. It was he, 
remember, who so placed that colora- 
tura’s voice that, after years of only 
passable success in mediocre places, she 
took Chicago utterly by storm, swept 
New York to a similar demonstration, 
and climbed to almost lonely regions of 
popularity. Blame it on what you will— 
and many lay the blame on superlatively 
clever managership—but Galli-Curci’s 
first night before a New York public re- 
mains a memory turbulently bright. Now 
she is at the Metropolitan, and they are 
saying there, along The Purple Road, 
“The tenor is dead; long live the color- 
atura.” 

A year ago the late Sylvester Rawling, 
who was music critic for the New York 
Evening World, went with some friends to 
dine at a Broadway restaurant. There 
was a young French girl dancing there, 
Yvonne D’Arle by name. He was coaxed 
to hear her sing, though she made no pro- 
fession of it and had no ambitions of that 
sort. He asked her to go up to Galli- 
Curci’s teacher, who had been responsible 
for the coming into major opera of Anna 
Fitziu, once a soubrette in a Chicago 
farce, as well as of Ponselle and Galli- 
Curei. Now Yvonne D’Arle is a member 
of the Metropolitan company, signed to 
sing leading réles and expected to make 
one of the season’s sensations. 

To be sure, a number of modern Ameri- 
can girls did go abroad to learn their first 
lessons in opera and sow their first wild 
notes. Alice Miriam was in Paris with 
the De Reszkes, and hard at her reper- 
tory for some serious years before she 
jomed the Metropolitan, last season. 
Cora Chase, a coloratura also of last 
year’s engaging, put herself to practice in 
smaller Italian houses, even though Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza had signed a contract with 
lier before she ever appeared in public. 
(He heard her sing while at a friend’s 
house on his vacation in Italy, and 
straightway brought out his fountain pen 


and demanded her name.) 
But an odd percentage of 
American prima donnas 
have been plucked from 
other fields, nearer home. 

Marie Rappold, before 
she came to put on the 
Ethiopian graces of Aida, 
was a church singer. Hel- 
ena Marsh, another Met- 
ropolitan graduate, began 
with church singing, too. 
So did Anna Case, daugh- 
ter of a blacksmith in a 
small New Jersey town, 
and the pride of its Sunday 
choir. She has told how 
she journeyed to New 
York with pitifully few 
dollars in her pockets, 
kept herself going with a 
job in a Brooklyn church, 
and came, with hundreds 



















© MISHEIN 

A prima donna’s sudden illness 

gave Mabel Garrison her chance 

that finally led to The Purple 
Pathway. 


Salt Lake City some years 
ago to go on the stage. 
She, too, had the happy 
combination. Soon 
enough she was leading 
lady in “The Midnight 
Girl,” with a luxurious fu- 
ture assured her. She 
could not down a singer’s 
greatest ambition, how- 
ever; gave all else up, be- 
came a member of the 
Metropolitan Company, 
where her Musetta in “La 
Boheme” has been un 
matched of recent years. 
Mabel Garrison, on the 
other hand, is an American 
coloratura soprano who 
has achieved her leader- 
ship practically through 
opera alone. She began 
with one of the small, pop 
ular priced Aborn com 
panies, was taken over by 
the Metropolitan for un 
important réles. That was 
a matter of some years 
ago. Then, one night, in 


























© MISHKIN 
Orville Harrold, one of the leading tenors 
at the Metropolitan, who was a vaudeville 
singer when Oscar Hammerstein discovered 
him and speeded him toward operatic glory. 


of others, to be heard in hurried audition 
by Mr. Dippel, then ruler over Metro- 
politan destinies. Mr. Dippel engaged 
her immediately; such a voice and such 
a beauty made a combination too valu- 
able to be wasted behind choir stalls. 
Miss Case stayed on for several favorite 
years with the Metropolitan. Now she 
will sing only in concert. 

Margaret Romaine, a sister and dark 
counterpart of Hazel Dawn, came from 


a performance of Mozart’s “The Magi 
Flute,” the prima donna coloratura fell ill 
There was a sudden demand for someone 
who could sing the famous aria of the 
“Queen of the Night,” one of the most 
difficult and taxing pieces of gymnastics 
ever written for the voice. Mabel Gar- 
rison sang it—and beautifully. The next 
season, when Frieda Hempel abandoned 
opera for concert work, the young Ameri- 
can took over her réles, her title and most 
of her popularity. 

One other source of operatic material 
has been unearthed in only recent years. 
This is the big moving picture houses 
where, between films, and to the accom- 
paniment of dimly hectic 
lights, soloists are engaged 
to sing semi-classic songs. 

It is a well-known tale 
that Galli-Curci, before she 
made her spectacular Mid- 
dle Western success, sought 
to sing at one of the Broad- 
way movies. As a matter of fact one 
house claims that she did sing there for a 
week, but it would now be hard to get 
Mme. Galli-Curci to confirm it. Any 
how, the movies have given to grand 
opera artists equally ambitious, if not yet 
as celebrated. Jeanne Gordon, one of the 
Metropolitan’s chief contraltos, moved 
there from a motion picture theater onl; 
a few blocks further up on Broadway. 
So did Mario Chamlee, a tenor, young but 
already entrusted with title réles, who 
was signed up just before he went awa) 
to the war. He had indeed something 
to come back to! Still another movie 
product is Greek Evans, principal bari- 
tone with Antonio Scotti’s traveling opera 
company, and inevitably bound for dra- 
matic réles in the Metropolitan, not many 
years from now. 

It is Mr. Scotti, as a matter of fact, who 
discovered that the big movie houses can 
afford much finer singers than, say, musi- 
cal comedies can, and that operatic ma- 
terial is rich in that new soil. He gave 

(Concluded on page 718) 
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Burglary de Luxe—(Coneluded from page 692) 


confederation, and were able to crack one. 
But, ordinarily, a burglar must get by in 
four hours or not at all, and its physically 
impossible to crack a screw-door safe in 
that time. 

“This is the reason that night bank 
burglary has gone out of fashion in the 
past few years. The big robberies now 
occur in the daytime. And this has bred 
a different type of men. Out of the thug, 
the cracksman, the expert with the jimmy 
and the ‘soup’ it has bred the gentleman 
burglar, the fellow who can look and act 
the part of the business man, who has the 
intelligence to plan a campaign requiring 
days of preparation and the nerve to pull 
the stunt and get away without bloodshed. 

“In burglary, as in 


apartment editions of Voltaire, Flaubert, 
Anatole France and de Maupassant. 
Beside him lay his opera coat and pearl- 
handled opera glasses. In the next room 
was his wife, a California girl, whom he 
had married a year before. She had been 
educated in exclusive schools and by 
private tutors, and she knew his business 
when she married him. 

“How do they operate with women? 
T'll explain with the case of a bank rob- 
bery that was pulled off last summer in an 
Illinois town. The ‘mob,’ consisting of 
four men and two women, took eight 
days to that job. It had to bea day- 
light one, naturally, as there was a screw- 
door safe. After two days’ observation, 


recently. But I knew a man, a graduate 
of a university, of fascinating manners. 
magnetic and intelligent, who worked 
Chicago last winter to the tune of about 
$250,000. All of it was taken from 
wealthy homes in jewels and cash, during 
receptions, dinners and other affairs. 
He got his initial introductions through 
a singer in the Chicago Grand Opera 
company, who at first did not know his 
calling, and fell in love with him, but 
who, after she found it out, seemed to |x 
more in love than ever and made no 

difference in her habit of introduction. 
“IT have always considered ‘prowling 
extremely dangerous work, much mor 
so than bank burglarizing. Yet, because 
a man can work the lay 





business, it is a day of big 
deals, of combinations, of 
high finance. ‘Mobs’ 
don’t go about as they 
used to, willy nilly, over 
the land, dropping in 
here and there as they 
pleased and getting away 
with a few thousands in 
each place. —_ Instead, 
there are a compara- 
tively few very high- 
class operators; — these 
never try to pull a trick 
until their preparation is 
complete; they work with 
well-drilled gangs and 
have reversed the old 
order about women. 
Women help the cracks- 
men now as they never 
did before. 

“In my day, I remem- 
ber that it was an un- 
written law that we 








alone without a ‘mob, 
and the very highest 
type of robber still is 
prejudiced against work- 
ing with a woman, and 
because of the screw- 
door safe making bank 
entry at night impossible. 
‘prowling’ is coming more 
and more into vogue 
among the — top-notch 
crooks. 

“The next phase of 
‘prowling”™ which I look 
to develop, perhaps this 
winter, is the hotel-room 
stick-up. If a man is 
well dressed and has the 
proper manner he can 
easily gain access to a 
hotel floor. Then he 
raps on a door, with a 
call of ‘bell boy,’ ‘mes- 
sage, or something like 
that. When the inmate 








would never go out with 
a man who had a 
‘steady’ woman. ‘No 
moll-boys’ was our slogan. We con- 
sidered it unlucky to work with a man 
who kept faithful to one woman. Our 
idea then was that a man with a steady 
woman could not be relied on. He was 
likely to put her ahead of the gang. I 
remember once a fellow we had worked 
with in our ‘mob’ joined us when we 
were starting on a new lay. He had just 
married and wanted to go out for one 
last hold-up. He need about $10,000 to 
pay for a farm he had partially bought. 
Our leader was against it because the 
iellow was married, but I pleaded he 
needed the money and was a good fellow. 
So they let him come. He was killed 
by a posse in the getaway, and we all 
looked upon the fate as somehow merited. 
That’s how far we went in those days. 
He had no business to come out on a job 
if he had a steady woman. 

“But look at the difference to-day. 
Feminism has invaded burglary. It is 
no longer exclusively a he-job. In fact, 
I understand that the best ‘mobs’ no 
longer attempt a lay unless they have at 
least one woman they can depend on, 
and she is either a ‘steady’ or a wife, 
usually of the leader. 

“Take the case of Dennison, who was 
killed in Toledo last year after the post- 
office robbery of $1,250,000. When they 
crashed in on him, they found in his 


“His last ¢ rploit 


was the robbing of three cigar siores in Times Square, New York, 


one morning before breakfast.” 


the leader decided that the noon-hour 
was the best time. Then there were 
usually only four men in the bank, one 
official and three clerks. First, they set 
to work to whittle that down to two men. 
The girls got acquainted with two of the 
clerks. Then they managed to get them 
to lunch on the appointed day, and to 
keep them past the usual hour of return. 
That left only two men to deal with. 
Incidentally, in scraping acquaintance 
with the clerks, the girls got valuable 
information about the bank which the 
stick-ups used when the hour arrived. 
“A job like this is typical of the new 
burglary. The four cracksmen walked in 
at 12.45 one noon. One each was sta- 
tioned over the two men on duty, while 
the other two burglars went into the safe, 
which had only a gate locked, the key 
being on one of the clerks. This made it 
easy. They got out with $78,000, leaving» 
a lot of silver they couldn't carry and 
some bonds they couldn't negotiate. 
They were leisurely about it and took 
only live, light stuff. Their getaway was 
perfect and they haven't been caught yet. 
“Another type of robber very active 
this season is the high-class ‘prowler.’ 
That is the follow who operates in rich 
homes, after knowing the inmates  so- 
cially, This is ‘Raffles’ in real life, and he 
never did actually exist until very 


opens he or she is con- 
fronted with a gun and 
the hold-up is quickly 
over. Successful ventures of this kind 
are done only after preparation; that is, 
studying the victim’s habits and the 
peculiarities of the hotel. 

“One thing that is likely to induce this 
sort of ‘prowling’ is that the word has 
spread generally among people that be- 
cause of the hard times men are more 
desperate than usual. The ‘prowler 
hopes this will have the effect of throwing 
police as well as victims off the scent. 
There is not going to be the same amount 
of prevention or the same kind of resent- 
ment if the thing is thought to be sporadic 
and economic. 

“Of one thing you may be sure: The 
good old art of burglary is not done with. 
It has gone on and kept peace with the 
age and does not rely on hard times or 
wars for recruits. I expect a revival of 
night-bank burglary some time soon. 
When it does come it will be sure to be 
for a huge amount and in a very daring 
Way. 

“At present daylight burglary of banks 
is fairly easy. The generality of banks 
are not awake to their danger. They can- 
not imagine themselves as victims of such 
audacious work. Every bank in_ the 
country ought to have a sign which every 
clerk and every official could see each 
day, saying, ‘We may be next.’ That 
would rouse vigilance and lessen calamity. 
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$1000.00 for Smiling Faces 


Here are the rules 
of the contest 


Read them carefully! 


1. Each smiling face clipped from any 


al 
magazine or newspaper advertisement 
will count as’a point ’s National 
will count as a point in JUDGE’s Nationa 
Smile Week Contest. To the persons 
who send the largest number of smiling 
faces clipped from any magazine or 
newspaper advertisement published on 
or before midnight, February 12th, the 


following cash prizes will be given: 







For the largest number - $500.00 
For the second largest number 250.00 
For the third - - - - = - 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - 10,00 
2. Clippings made from now on, from an) 
newspaper or magazine advertisement 


either current or back numbers (no 
more than five points will be allowed 
from any one advertisement) may be 
entered. The same advertisement in 
any magazine or newspaper may be 
used but once by any competitor. 


Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don’t send any 
clippings until you send them all. 


1. This contest is open to you whether 
you are a subscriber to JUDGE or not 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


Employees, or members of the familie 
of the employees of the Leslie-Judge 
Company are barred from this contest. 

6. Check will be mailed to the winner as 
soon as the winner is determined. 


In the event of ties, prizes identical in 
character with that offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 

8. The name of the winner will be pub- 
lished in a number of JUDGE issued 
during April, 1922. 


%. Address all clippings, with the total 
number of faces indicated on each 
package to “Chairman, JUDGE’s 
National Smile Week Committee,” 
627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, ac- 
companied by a stamp for reply. 





HESE tve smiling young men radiate the 

spirit that Judge seeks to spread to every far 
corner of the land. It is this spirit that has estab- 
lished for their corporation the wonderful record 
of only 93 complaints for incivility from the 26,- 
(70,629 passengers carried in six months. 

What this New York public service corpora- 
tion has done can also be done by you in your 
job, by your company in its community, by your 
community in the country. 


Judge’s 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 


Save these faces. They will count five points 
in the famous “$1,000 for Smiling Faces” 
contest, the rules of which are printed on this 
page. 

And save every other smiling face you see in 
every newspaper and magazine advertisement. 
You may win a share of the fourteen prizes, total- 
ing $1,000, which JUDGE is offering everyone, 
everywhere. 

Read the rules. They are easy to comply 
with. 


Then enter this, the most fascinating and joy- 
ous contest ever conducted. 


Watch JUDGE for Smiling Faces 
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NAME POSITION | SALARY | 
I, _| ENGINEER | Lo wet 
REPAIR MAN |$®() wor 

+) CHAUFFEUR |*4.4) w+ 
#/Put Your Name 





on This Pay Roll 


Men like you are wanted for the big- 
pay positions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it cor Se for 
ha to fit yourself for one of these yey ed 
‘ou don’t have to go to school. You don’t 
haveto serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and speci ists have com- 
piled a spare-time reading course that will 
uip you to be - automobile expert without 
any time from your present work. 


Auto Books 


6 Volumes Sent Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile Engineering, covering the con- 
repair 





struction, care and re pleasure cars, motor 
trucks and motorcycles. Contains everything that a } 
or the owner or 





rospective 
ritten in 





American a 
Fsed ges and 20 us trations, tables and 


A Dime a Day Toss tin 


Advance. 
First you see the books in | 
your own home or } 
shop. VP mail cou- 
pon and pay express 
charges when books 
arrive. You can read 









If 7 the books 
send only 82.80 in 7 
days and 63 a month 
until the special — 
troductory price 
$24.30 has been paid. 
Along with the set 
faron year’s consul- 
tion membership 
American Tech- 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-478, Chicago, Ill 


send me the 6-vorume set of Automobile En TFT aecrde to 
examination Sapien charges collect. I decide to 

thin 7 davs and the ry 

Pa. will send me a 


receipt mot yy booke and id the $12. itiug Mem. 
me 








Sorel axe are mi Ly gE paid oo It ify its along 

at your 

Name 
| 

Address 





Ref, 























STUDY | aT Sete | 
Seained men win 


sod public ite. life.Greater 


ities now than “4 aie 


— 


000 to $10,000 


ou can at whewe 


to the 3° ‘nraic.s jos 
er ta ‘tae 
ll text mai 
Cpa Bora er ee "ABW 
LaSalle Extension University, moana -LB Chicago 








Trunks, Bags, Suitcases 


Why pay two middlemen profits? Buy from factory di- 
rect. Send for free catalog. 


MONARCH TRUNK FACTORY, SPRING VALLEY, ILL. 





: We have always sold i cash only, but to unload our fa 
i surplus stock, we willopen charge accounts with reliabl 
ayers, if desired. There is no extra charge for cred 


ASY TO PAY—TAKE 10 MONT 


iT LOW PRICES—30 DAYS TRIAL 
irect Sees you as y Bik ie OND IMPORTERS wt an i 
a hee gold ring free of cha 

ny Former retal! cash price $325.00; F 

25; 1-2 caret $87.50; 1-4 cerst $48.75. — 

* We guarantee to satisfy you or refund your money. : 

BE] Order direct from advertisement or write for 128-page catalog ff 


p B.GUTTERSSONS i WHOLESALE SF. Bin Ba 8 <1 








Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button 


(Concluded from page 695) 


shook his head. “You know these swamp 
angels. He’s one of them. He wouldn't 
talk to any one. But I heard say he 
found shucking shells oveh his way— 
but there don’t anybody use none around 
him. He’s bad!” 

Adacker chuckled to himself. He rode 
his livery horse across the once timbered 
bottoms on the trace. He arrived at the 
trapper’s beside Rabbit ford, and hailed 
from the trace. The trapper’s wife 
raised the flap, recognized the visitor, 
and beckoned him to dismount. She 
carried out an old drift-wood chair and 


|motioned for the man to sit down, she 
| resuming her work in the tent. 
| hear her turning over pans, shaking down 


He could 


the bunk corn-stalks, and _ eternally 
working to keep the ten by twelve-foot 
tent picked up, and according to the best 
feminine practice. 

Night fell, with semi-tropic suddenness. 


| The tent glowed with the light of a lan- 
| tern. 


Adacker slipped on his waterproof 
coat, shivering in the chill. He could 
| smell game roasting in the tent stove, and 
| whiffs of the wood smoke were brought to 
his nostrils by the sinking of the heavy 
air among the tree-tops. 

“Howdy, stranger!” a voice suddenly 
greeted him. “‘Who-all mout you be?” 

“I’m Adacker!” the visitor cried 
quickly. “I came back, according to my 
promise, Stetson. 


“Sho! Come in an’ set!” the trapper 
invited. “I jes’ ‘lowed I'd best come in 
to-night. I didn’t aim to, not till to- 


morrow ev'nin’! Hi-i—an’ my ole ‘oman’d 
made yo’ set right thar all night, too! 


Lawse! She’s a wil’ cat, a purrin’ er a 
growlin’, whichever! I'm sho right glad 
yo’ come. I be’n expectin’ yo’-all fo’ 


quite a spell!” 


They entered the tent. Stetson spoke 


'to the woman in a strange guttural. She 
| made a gesticulatory reply. The trapper 
|turned to Adacker: 

“She’s acur’usol’ woman! Has supper 
already fo’ us—knowed I was comin’, an’ 
I didn’t know hit myse’f!” 

They sat down to supper. Adacker 


would have preferred to talk business 
first, but the trapper bluntly said it was 
eating time. After supper, the trapper 
wanted to know if his picking of the tunes 
Adacker had taught him was right. 
Adacker had to spend an hour at this 
work. 

“Hit’s come late!” the trapper said. 
“Cain’t see nothin’ by this light! But 
I’ve surprises fo’ yo’-uns!”’ 

Adacker slept between intervals of 
hopeful expectancy. ‘Raw Fur’ Stetson 
was a man of notions. He must be 
humored in every possible whim, else he 
might go bad—as he had done back there 
in the hills. 

Even when morning came, and break- 
fast was served, Stetson whetted the 
appetite of the pearl buyer. He hinted 
at the luck of a man who had tried the 
experiment of using mussels for trap bait. 

“Sho! Jes’ spos’n I'd been common an’ 
ornery, same’s lots of trappers!” Stetson 
boasted, “but I allus b’lieved in tryin’ 
speerimints! Why, onct I set a trap fo’ 
*coon, an’ all the bait I used was anise, 


jes’ six draps of anise, which a ao’thener 
had gin me to try hit. Sho! I ketched a 
coon zactly thataway, with that medicine. 
But I neveh did git to try any more, 
account of my woman, theh. Y’o know, 
that ‘oman of mine, she took t’ tasin’ 
my anise, an’ fore I knowed hit, she'd 
tas’ed all theh was. So I neveh did git 
to try any more. What’s the ust?” 

There were more anecdotes, there was 
a great deal more swamp philosophy, 
putting Adacker’s somewhat fimited pa- 
tience to the acid test. 

Finally: “So you-all want to see my 
pearl buttons—hue-e-e!”’ 

Adacker’s hopes rose. He had recog- 
nized the symptoms of an ignorant man 
who was delaying, putting off the moment 
of the great surprise. ‘“‘Raw Fur’ Stet- 
son walked over to an old cowhide trunk 
in the corner of the tent, raised the cover 
and held up a squirrel-skin bag. He had 
killed a big fox squirrel, skinned it, 
tanned the skin in alum, salt and water, 
and then sewed up the neck and leg holes, 
making a good bag. Adacker had a chill 
as the man shook the bag till the contents 
rattled and clicked. 

“Gracious! He'll scratch them all up!” 
Adacker thought to himself, helplessly. 
“Good thing they’s rosebuds, and won't 
show the marks so much!” 

Stetson emptied the bag on a white 
granite-ware plate and there was a 
shower, as of light hail in the diffused 
sunshine that came though the canvas 
roof. Adacker fairly bit his tongue with 
the effort to keep from shouting with joy 
—the trapper had gathered half a pint of 
the little tricks! 

“Thar!” the trapper grinned. “Thar’s 
yer buttons—an’ I done mos’ all the work 
on ’em, too!” 

Adacker picked up the nearest of the 
disks. It was flat bottomed. He turned 
it over, and gazed at the top. The top, 
too, was perfectly flat. Adacker slowly 
wet his lips. 

“I was up t’ townd,” the trapper said. 
“An’ I seen a feller what had a button 
machine, which he sold me fo’ six bits! 
An’ I jes’ put in every one of them 
roughenin’ tricks, an’ smoothed ’em all 
off—jes’ so! Thar’s yer buttons, an’ 
all yo’ got to do is jist to bore little holes 
in “em!” 

Adacker blinked. The trapper had 
found more than a $1,000 walk of rose- 
bud baroques, precious pearl-shapes 
worth many dollars each. Then he had 
put the delicate gems into a grinding 
machine, and smoothed off all the lovely 
colorful crinkled, strawberry surfaces— 
the very things that made them wonder- 
ful, unique and of good price all over the 
world. 

“Them buttons, now I’ve put my time 
on ’em, is wuth ten cents apiece!” the 
trapper said, his voice menacing. ‘Come 
on, now! Gimme my money an’ I'll go 
to townd! Cap’n—Cap’n, caint yo’ see 
—I want my good money—” 

Adacker took no chances with the 
swamp angel. He paid him $14.40, took 
the bag of spoiled pearls and at the next 
ford emptied them into the muddy water 
of the Mink. 
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Blowing ’Em in 
Washington 


(Concluded from page 690) 





SAFETY 


IVER JOHNSON 





AUTOMATIC 


on their surfaces by the ether waves of 
wireless. No man of all these men who 
come to Washington to seek means for the 


Limitation of Armament, will be his 
“own man’s man” as were several of the 
gentlemen who toiled in Paris. 
Washington will “get” its guests; and 
the folks of Washington, having looked 
things over, know it. In the first place, 
\merica will be a brand new world to 
perhaps ninety of every hundred of the 
Conference personnel. To most of them, 
it will seem a place of wonder. They 
know their Europe and its cities; even if 
they have not traveled greatly in Europe. 


Covered! 


they have become acquainted, in history Could you protect your home, your valuables 
and in literature, with the capitals of the} —your life, if the need should come tonight? 
Old World. But this is the New World. The safest protection is an Iver Johnson Revolver. 


And how new! Any correspondent who} Knocks, jolts, thumps won’t discharge it. You can 
:. even ‘Hammer the Hammer.” Only by a deliberate 
pull of the trigger can this revolver be discharged. 


But when needed, the Iver Johnson is ready to 
respond with lightning quickness. Instead of ordi- 
E ‘ nary flat springs, which have a tendency to snap, 
- for them by dead hands that nw piano-wire heat-treated springs are used in this re- 
thrust upward from musty graves. An volver. That’s what keeps it always ready for use. 
knowing mine, I say, How new we will All calibres in hammer and hammerless models. piace interesting 


seem to them!” Regular, Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut formation, FREE. 
gtips. If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular Write today for 


passed through the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, knows his European statesmen, 
with their traditions and precedents and 
their following of roads that are pointed 





There isn’t anything old in Washington, 


= re model you want, write us. 
as they comprehend that concept. They'll 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS = “‘A""-Firearms 






the one that inter- 
ests you. 








find a few things a hundred years old, a . . “<B"—Bicyeles 
few more a hundred and a quarter years 293 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. late pueidamasae 
old, and they may have a peep at docu-| 99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 
ments that were signed about 145 years nenegee ‘ 
aa ; ~ n ut 

ago, when the United States became a ' nies oa Bridge, Bicycles = 

es per n. w 
nation. ; Single axd Double Barrel ridin woe ‘and 

But it will be the very newness of it all Sages ceatieeoenree derebiuig Mel 

moderately priced. everyone. 


that will help the City of Washington to 











entertain and instruct them. How new 
we will seem when our visitors are shown, 
by their City of Washington hosts, 
battleflags that were torn only a little 
over half a century ago—in the Civil 
War which decided whether or not there 
would really be a United States of North 
America. 

They will be shown famous paintings in 
Washington, having to do with American 
history. In nearly all these paintings will 
appear pictures of—Indians! These pic- 
tures will increase their wonder, because 
they will show our visitors how close we 
still are to our raw beginnings. And the! 
folks of Washington will have one of the | 
most beautiful cities on this earth to show 
to their guests. I have seen all the 
capitals of the Occidental World, and any 
one else who has seen them all will agree 
that none of them is more beautiful than 

















Washington. 

Yes. Washington City will entertain 
the delegates to the Conference on the | 
Limitation of Armaments—and_ with 
something more attractive and wonderful 
than champagne dinners or social activi- 


ties. 


ayes know a brand-new, top-notch story 
—if so, pass it on to JUDGE--you may 
win the ize. There are many amus- 
ing stories current in speech that never 


The folks of Washington are repre- have been embalmed in type. Judge 
senting the folks of the United States; proposes to gather in the best and new- 
: est stories extant for its new depart- 

they are about all the American folks ment—“‘STORIES TO TELL.” 
that many of the visitors will see. The Se: Se Seeeieted tp teeee ahem now end 
folks of Washington will have a chance, original as far as publication goes. They 
and they are taking the opportunity, to , ~~ A.B 3 bo spn Shag pes #7 

show these men from Europe what kind comic experience is unfolded. 
of place the United States really is. For the best story received by this de- 
\nd that will be entertainment such as ee ei tar cho eas bat +A Lae 


these visitors could never find in the 
Old World. 





| 
| 
| 








$10 for the Best Story 


be paid. All other stories accepted and 
published will be paid for at regular text 
rates. 

All these little stories must be humor- 
ous. Any number may be submitted by 
any one contributor. No story should 
exceed 200 words in length—the shorter 
the better. Allshould be typewritten and 
carry the name and address of the sender, 
with postage for return in case of unavail- 
ability. Remember that clipped stories, 
or those already published, are not accept- 
able. The names of prize winners will be 
attached to their contributions unless a 
contrary wish is expressed. Address 
“Stories to Tell Editor,” care of JUDGE, 
627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
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of the 
Oil Stocks 


How far will it carry? We 
have just prepared a review 
of the oil outlook especially 
as it pertains to earnings of 
the more active listed oil 
stocks such as 
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Sinclair 

Middle States 

Cosden & Co. 

Island Oil 

Oklahoma Prod. & Ref. 
and 

Pacific Oil 
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If you are interested in oil 
stocks this pamphlet will be 
helpful. Ask for copy of 
LW-76. Sent gratis. 












Cuarces 4 Clarksons(&. 
66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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PROFITS 
in 
Foreign Bonds || 
and 
Exchange 





HIS Booklet should be valuable to ALL 
interested in Foreign Bonds or Exchange. 
Request Booklet A-100 


MORTON JACHENBRUCH & © 


42 Broad Street. NewYork 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on | 

situ ition in business and financial world. | 

Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York | 


Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaraniced by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway 7 New York 




















Tel. Barclay S216 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subseribers to Lesure’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. No charge is made for this service. All communica 


tions are treated confidentially. . 


two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. Address 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lestie’s Weekty, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giving 


} 


full name and exact street address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered 


ITHOUT passing judgment on 
the merits of the recent contro- 
versy between the employers 


M | and the employees, it is proper in these 


columns to express profound gratification 
that the proposed nation-wide railroad 
strike was called off. Thereby was 


4 averted one of the most serious economic 
calamities this country has known. We 


are still in the readjustment period, 
struggling back from the swamps of busi- 
ness depression toward the firm ground of 
better times. The situation, as yet, is 
extremely delicate and uncertain. It re- 
quires all the wisdom and reconstructive 
ability of our captains of industry and 
financiers even to maintain—to say 
nothing of enhancing—the improvement 
so far made. This is, therefore, a pecu- 


| liarly unfavorable time for the launching 
| of so disturbing a movement as a colossal 


walk-out, involving more than 2,000,000 
men, and sure to throw our vast and com- 
plicated transportation system into con- 
fusion and paralysis. Had the Brother- 
hoods persisted in their design the nation 
might have suffered pecuniary losses 
aggregating hundreds of millions of 
dollars, a big share of which would have 
fallen on the strikers themselves: and the 


| public would have experienced—for a 
| time at least—vast inconvenience, pri- 


vation and even misery. 

The retreat of the Brotherhoods from 
their aggressive position was a signal 
triumph for public opinion. The atti- 
tude of the great majority of the people 
was against the method employed by the 
railroad workers to secure their ends, and 
was not necessarily a verdict on their 
claims. To the average American the 
step that was planned seemed too high- 
handed, savoring too much of the bludg- 
eon and the holdup. The view of hosts 
of thinking persons in the United States 
is that industrial disputes should be 
settled by peaceful negotiation and not by 
action akin to warfare. The railroad men 
were not victims of insufferable oppres- 
sion. Public sentiment supported the 
Railroad Labor Board, approved the 
stand taken by the Federal Administra- 
tion, the legal measures contemplated by 
the Department of Justice, and the prep- 
arations ‘made by the authorities and 
private citizens everywhere to combat 
the strike and to minimize its effects. 
Undoubtedly the odds against the would- 
be strikers was too great to permit them 
to win. They would have gone down to 
defeat after inflicting immense damage on 
the entire land. Wisely, they withdrew 


y 


from what would have been a conflict 
between 2,000,000 and 100,000,000 per 
sons. They lost nothing by backing 
down, but gained some popular good will. 
If their case has merit they can obtain 
full justice by clear and impartial presen- 
tation of it to public opinion. 

The moral of the whole proceeding Is 
obvious. No nation-wide strike on the 
transportation system will ever be toler- 
ated or successful in the United States. 
In intimating that the workers will try it 
again at some future date, Mr. Gompers 
took counsel of resentment rather than of 
reason. Morever, no nationwide cessi- 
tion of labor in the general industries will 
ever have the approval of the mass of 
American citizens. Organized bodies 
which may dream of such a thing may 
just as well put by the notion forever. 
The practical common sense and the love 
of thrift of the American people will 
always oppose so destructive an economi: 
blunder. 

Furthermore, is it not high time to 
abolish the strike as a feature of industrial 
differences in this country? The strike is 
too much like war, too barbarous, too 
unreasonable, too wasteful a mode of 
establishing claims or remedying griev- 
ances. As courts superseded the ancient 
ordeal by combat in the settlement of 
disputes, so should the strike—and not 
less the lockout—be replaced by peaceable 
and wholly candid conference and discus- 
sion. The right can be depended upon 
to win by non-belligerent' means. It 
needs no aid of hostility or violence in any 
instance. 

Happily, there are proofs that this 
principle is entirely sound. It has been 
put into practice by many leading indus- 
trial establishments, and they have been 
immune from both strikes and lockouts. 
Thus the employers avoid interruptions 
of profitable business and the employees 
forfeit no part of their well-earned wages. 
It is an intelligent, manly and human 
way of coming to terms, and the decisions 
arrived at leave no ill feeling behind them. 
To the extent that this kind of policy 
shall spread throughout our industrial 
system, the nation will have internal 
peace and prosperity. 


Answers to Inquiries 


G., Bristow, Pa.: Coca Cola’s late upward spurt wa 
due to expected resumption of dividends on the common 
This has taken place. The $1 declared is supposed to b« 
quarterly. If so, the stock is a fair business man’s pur 
chase. The company has been gradually working out 
from under the burden of its large purchases of suga: 
when the latter was at peak or nearly peak prices. I 
has been benefited by the prevailing low cost of sugar 
and its earnings have shown a substantial increase. The 
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stock's advance in price may have discounted its specu- 
lative possibilities. 
H., Tampa, Fia.: Whether or not there is anything 
substantial in the rumors of merger of ten or more of the 
esser sugar companies time alone can disclose. A com- 
ination would certainly benefit some of the weaker or- 
ganizations and might aid them all. Your Cuban Amer- 
in stock is so much of a speculation at present that you 
sight well hope for the effecting of the merger. 
I., Bosvon, Mass.: My confidence in the future of 
U.S. Steel is strong. The common stock looks like a 
asonably safe business man’s purchase, while the pre- 
rred stock and the bonds are desirable investments. 
Phe corporation's latest quarterly statement shows that 
t is gradually floating away from the shoals of depression 
ito the deeper waters of profit. In view of your finan- 
ial resources, it would not be unwise for you to diversify 
by a $10,000 in Steel securities. 
, Burravo, N. Y.: The North American Co.'s 6 per 
k.. cum. preferred stock (par $50) makes an attractive 
eturn, having recently bee en quoted at a figure to yield 
ibout 8 per cent. It is exempt from Federal normal 
income tax. The company is one of the oldest public 
tility holding corperations. It ¢ controls the electric light 
und power business in Milwaukee and St. Louis, and is 
largely interested in the Detroit Edison Co. It pays 6 
per cent. on its common stock, and can easily do this, 
he earnings for the last fiscal year having been nearly 
seven times the preferred dividend. The stock is listed 
m the N. Y. Stock Exchange. It would be prudent 
en om to put $5,000 into the shares. 

Brookiyn, N. Y.: The demand for sound tax- 
ext wnt municipal and State bonds is very urgent, and 
such securities have shown much buoyancy of late. They 
ire among the safest of purchases. The ‘supply of issues 
bearing so high an interest rate as 6 per cent. is not ex- 
ensive. Bonds of — —_ ipalities in the Pacific 

Northwest are well regarded 

M., MrippLetTown, ey 

st mortgage real estate iy for their prices do not 
tluctuate, ay can buy issues yielding 6, 7 and 8 per 


There is no speculation in 








Yearned 
Yields 


in the investment field may now be real- 
ized through the purchase of seasoned 
dividend paying securities under the con- 
venient terms of 


The Twenty-Four 
Payment Plan 


A free booklet describing this excellent 
method of providing a future competency, 
a; well as a copy of our FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW containing desirable recom- 
mendations, will be mailed to those inter- 
ested on request. 


Ask for LW-802 


E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
42 Broadway 





New York 











% FIRST MORTGAGES ON DALLAS HOMES 


Mortgages complying with State require- 
ments for investment of Savings fun 
Amounts $500 to $10,000. Correspondence 
solicited Dallas County State Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. Mortgage Investment Dent. 


OTEL ST. FRANCI 


ON UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco, California 


European Plan 
Thos, J. Coleman, Manager 


% 4 GIFT OF DISTINCTION” 
aomree 
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Welcome to Anybody at Any Time, Genuine Leather Case, double 
Utched, flexible and durable, containing 4 Pencils and 1 Penholder 
\t imprinted with Your Name Case and Pencils. Sent in 
Artistic Xmas Holly Box. Guaranteed in every respect Mailed by 
arcel Post, insured, prepaid if check accompanies o; 
Dept. B, UNION PENCIL CO., Inc., 407 Broadway, N.Y. C. 
Liberal Discount in quantities to Banks, Business Houses, ete. | 


WRITE for illustrated guide book | 
ATENTS. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model of sketch and description of 
invention me our — opinion of its patentable nature. 
Higest Referenc pt Service. Reasonable b 
VICTOR J EVANS é tO, 813 Ninth, Washington, D C. | 





| trict building 6's are exempt from Federal income taxes, 


| exceptionally long. Offered at prices to yield 514 per cent. 


cent. in denominations of $100 and upward. They usu- | 
ally run for ten years, and if you obtain those of the | 
longer maturity you can depend on income for that | 
length of time ahead without worry. 

V., Wuexuna, W. Va.: The Seaboard Air Line adj. 
5's look like an excellent lon pull speculation at present 
price. The interest is Sanaa and must be cared for 
some day. It was paid from 1909 until recently. Should 
there be distinct betterment in the railroad business, 

A. L. earnings should permit resumption of interest 
pay ments on the adjustment bonds. You may have to 
exercise patience, but you are not likely to lose in the 
end. 

R., New Orveans, La.: The New Orleans Great 
Northern R.R. Co. had a deficit in 1920 after payment 
of fixed charges. The bonds of a railroad not earning its 
fixed charges are not desirable for purchase on the partial 
payment plan. Suppose the road should default? Of 
course earnings may increase and place the bonds in the 
safe class, but why take the risk when you can get abso- 
lutely safe securities? 

E., New Yorx.: Among recently offered municipal 
bonds exempt from Federal | income taxes and yielding 
on market price more than 5 per cent. are Cleveland, 
O., 5% per cent. water bonds, Michigan 5! per cent. 
State highway bonds, Omaha, Neb., 544 per “cent. park 
and street bonds, Lansing, Mich. .. 6 per cent. paving and 
sewer bonds, Chicago 4 per cent. street improvement 
bonds and North Carolina 5.95 per cent. coupon notes 
All these are legal investments for savings beats in New 
York. 

H., Norra Ciarenpon, Vr.:_ The H. H. Franklin ¢ 
seems to be doing an excellent business, and it has oe 
paying dividends regularly on its 7 per cent. preferred. 

ts latest dividend on common was 50 cents quarterly. 
The preferred seems to be a good business man's invest- 
ment. 

A.. Lanspace, Pa.: Notwithstanding the economic 
unsettlement in Germany, conditions there are far better 
than those in Poland. Berlin bonds, though cost- 
ing eight times the price of City of Warsaw bonds, would 
be a preferable purchase. I would not, however, advise 
you to buy either issue. It would be safer to purchase 
first-class American bonds. 

P., Tenariy, N.J.: Yes, I agree with you that Trans- 
continental Oil stock, a non-dividend payer, is a long- 
pull proposition. 1 would rather have Martin-Parry, 
paying $2, and quoted at about $15. That company had 
a surplus after dividends in 1920 of $111,000, and it 
earned $1 per share during the second quarter in 1921. 
American LaFrance had a very good year in 1920, and 
seems to be earning its dividend and to spare. In 1920 
after preferred dividends, it earned $2.15 on common. 
[ would rather have Middle States Oil than Transconti- 
—— Middle States is paying $1 per year. 

» Prrtssurcu, Pa.: In the list of ten stocks that 
you hin me there is not one which is not in the highly 
speculative class. None is paying dividends. Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine common may at some distant 
day improve in price and Federal Oil has a long-pull 
chance, but the others seem to me just about hopeless 
not worth holding; and yet if you sold you would get very 
little money for them. Take Alaska Standard for in- 
stance. Some time ago 1,000 shares sold at $23, or at 
2.3 cents a share. 

C., Totevo, Onto.: The State of Illinois 4 per cent. 
highway bonds are certainly gilt-edged. They are ex- 
empt from Federal income tax; are due serially May, 
1926, to May 1, 1935, and may be had at prices to yield | 
4.8 per cent. to 4.6 per cent., according to maturity. It 
is a remarkable fact that these bonds are the first to be 
issued by the State in over fifty years, and they constitute 
its only funded debt with the exception of $17,500 ma- 
tured bonds, which have never been presented for pay- 
ment. 

A., Bancor, Me.: There is perfect safety in buying 
the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia 15- 
year 6 per cent. gold bonds. These are due November 
1, 1936, are non-callable, and principal and interest are 
payable in U. S. gold coin. They are legal investments 
for savings banks in Connecticut, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. The bonds are a direct charge on the con- 
solidated revenue of the province, one of the most thriv- 
ing sections of Canada. They were offered recently at 
par. 

D., Ricumonp, Va.: You did well not to sell your | 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes at the low prices of a | 
year ago. The prediction often made in these columns | 
that these securities would some day sell at par, if not at | 
. premium, is coming to pass. Nobody who holds on to | 

| 





his Government Bonds will lose anything in the end. 

., CLEVELAND, Onto: The Marionette & Menominee 
Pa aper Co.’s first (closed) mortgage 714 per cent. sinking 
fund gold bonds are an inviting industrial investment. 
They are guaranteed, principal, interest and sinking 
fund, by the Continental Paper & Bag Mills, which has 
no funded debt and which has paid 84 consecutive quar- 
terly dividends of 1'% per cent. on preferred, and 64 








Here 


is a First Mortgage 


Bond Yielding 8% Which 
You Can Buy On Easy 


Partial Payments 


The Miller Partial Payment Plan 
has none of the irksome details and 
burdensome conditions which are 
sometimes found in plans of this 
kind. You can begin with an initial 
payment of $10 or $8. You can send as 
much more as you wish. We allow 
7% interest on each payment until 
the bond is paid for. 


Miller Bonds are a safe, tested investment 
security. Some of the security features in- 
clude: A First Mortgage on an income- 
earning building; a First Claim on the 
earnings of the building; Serial Maturities 
of bonds; Monthly Payments by the bor- 
rower to meet interest and principal. 

Let us number you among the thousands 
of people to whom we are supplying an ex 
cellent investment yielding the high rate 
of 8°, —a rate not readily obtainable on this 
class of investment, with full security. In 
order to obtain full particulars regarding 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds and satisfy 
yourself of their soundness, cut off the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. We will 
promptly send you our booklet, ‘Selecting 
Your Investments,’’ which describes these 
bonds in detail. 

Read the Story of Lucy Farrar 
When the schooner “Annie Laurie’ pounded to 
pieces on the rocks, Lucy Farrar’s Partial Pay- 
ments salvaged the family fortune. This story 
is full of inspiration to would-be savers. Send 
for it, using the coupon printed below. 
=a owen eet eee ete eee ee ee 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY 
124 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Send me your booklet, ‘Selecting Your Invest- 
ments,"’ also the Story of Lucy Farrar, and de- 
tails of your partial payment plan of investing 


City and State 
(ewe me ee ee 


GLMILLEFEG. 


124 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA 


“‘First—The Investor's Welfare”’ 
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12 or 24 Months 


TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities from one 
share up 


Write for Booklet B-88 
Russell Securities 
CORPORATION 


Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 




















consecutive quarterly dividends of 1/9 per cent. on 
common. Earnings of the Continental Paper & Bag 
Mills are several times the total annual interest and 
sinking fund requirements. The bonds are not callable 
for five years. They were offered at a price to yield 
about 75¢ per cent. ‘ 
Y., Spriverrevp, Iit.: You can safely invest in City 
of Des Moines, Ia., 5'4 per cent. funding bonds, due 
serially September 1, 1926, to 1940. They are exe mpt 
from Federal income tax and le gal investment for savings 
banks and trust funds in New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. ‘They were offered at prices to yield 5 to 
514 per cent., according to maturity. 
5 Oana, Nes.: The Seattle (Wash.) school dis- 


and are a conservative investment. The district takes in 
all of Seattle, which is subject to an unlimited tax to pay 
these bonds. The bonds are due serially from February 
1, 1947, to February 1, 1953, the maturities being thus 





H., Syracuse, N. Y.: It would be prudent to put | 
$2,000 into Herkimer (N. Y.) Union Free School District | 
No. 1 school 54 per cent. bonds. They are due serially | 








One of many thermometers—wall, fever, 
oven,candy—made for home use by the 
world’s largest makers of temperature 
instruments. If not at dealers, send 
$2.00 and specify No. 5592 S. T1846 


Lalor /astrument Companies | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Pie vo Sim ov Gp Temporetare Instrument for Beery Purpore | 
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= DIAMONDS #= 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 


ing concerns in America selling to jewelers. However, 
a large business is done direct by mail With customers 
at importing prices! Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any pfesent or prospective 
diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K. solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it can be 





will be — at once with- - 
out a quibble. Our , 
price direct to you $145.00 1 earat, $145.00 


Ladies’ Diamond Mounted All Platinum Ring 
Mounted with perfectly cut blue white diamond of 
fine brilliancy. Beautifully hand carved and 
pierced in a rich lace effect 


Set with this 
size Diamond @ $125.00 
Set with this 
size Diamond & $150.00 
Set with this 
size Diamond ne] $200.0¢ 


Set with this : 
size Diamond cas) $250.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings. 

















carat . . $31.00 [14% carats $217.00 
% Carat ° 50.00 | 2carats . 299.00 
Mcarat. . 73.00 |} 3carats . 435.00 





WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of exam- 
ination. Our diamond guar- 
antee for full value for all 
time goes with every pur- 
chase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 

“HOW TO BUY 

DIAMONDS" 


This book is beautifully 


diamonds. Tells how 

they mine, cut and 

market diamonds. This 

book showing weights, 

sizes, prices and quali- 
| ties, $15.00 to $100,000, 
| is considered an au- 
| thority. 


Write for 164-page FREE CATALOG of 
Jewelry, Watches, Silver, Leather Goods, etc. 


A splendid guide for the Xmas gift buyer 
Jason Weiler & Sons 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 





THE 
DEAF 


iF YOU KNEW: That the Megniphone is the 
finest and most wonderful aid for DEAF ears; 
That nothing can help you HEAR like it; 
Thatit is the latest triumph of Science; 

That with the Magniphone you can hear 
better than with anything else made; 
And if the price and everything suits you, 
Would you buy it? If so, you may try it 
FREE and decide it all for yourself. EVERY 
PERSON WHOIS HARD OF HEARING 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE MAGENI.- 
PHONE. Ask for a Free Trial and say, “I 
will buy it if it satisfies me otherwise I will 
return it and owe you nothing.” 

It will come to you promptly; we pay the 
delivery charges. Beconvinced without cost. 


The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Dept. 8 


of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond import- | 
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351 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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WHY 


sea WALLFLOWER? 


Learn to Dance Well, at home, 
by my fascinatin new method; 
poet eg | easy! ou need no music or 
partner. “'60,000 learned dancing by mail. 
I guarantee to teach H To prove 
a can learn easily and quic 
Free! 1 will send you on) lesson 


i . 10¢e today! 
SEA Rie Munna RAY, studio dio 3. 290 B'way.n.¥. 











January 1, 1923, to 1960. They are coupon in denom- 
ination of $1,000, but registerable. The bonds are tax 
exempt in New York, exempt from Federal income tax, 
and legal investment for savings banks and trust funds in 
New York State. Prices to yield 5 per cent. to 5.3 per 
cent., according to maturity. 

N., Spartansura, S. Car.: You will find the City of 
Kinston, N. C., 6 per cent. electric light plant bonds a 
secure investment. They are exempt from Federal in- 
come taxes and are payable from unlimited tax on all the 
property of a thriving city. They mature serially from 
1923 to 1960. Prices, according to maturity, to yield 
5.8 per cent. to 6.3 per cent. 

M., Patiapetpiia, Pa.: A good investment oppor- 
tunity is offered in the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.’s 8 per 
cent. sinking fund gold notes, due May 15, 1931. They 
yield over 8 per cent. at current price. The company’s 
— indicate a large degree of prosperity. 

New York, November 12, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many shrewd observers are of the opinion that under- 
lying stock market conditions are stronger now than at 
any time within the past two years. It behooves all in- 
vestors and apabaieters to study the signs of the situa- 
tion. Helpful for this purpose will be found an analysis 
of the stock market outlook for the winter and early 
spring prepared by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broad- 
way, New York. Those contemplating purchases at 
about present price levels will obtain valuable suggestions 
from this analysis. The firm will send a copy of it to any 
applicant for bulletin LW:75. 

ause of their income return and their safety, 7 per 
cent. Investors Bonds appeal to a growing body of in- 
vestors throughout the country. The bonds are first 
mortgages on desirable city property, and the Investors 
Company, which offers them, is closely allied with the 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank, one of Chicago’s leading 
financial institutions. The company gives the small in- 
vestor a good chance by its partial as lan, enab- 
ling one to start with a deposit of only 810. For full par- 
ticulars regarding these attractive securities write for 
Booklet No. I-141 to the Investors Comeasy. Madison 
& Kedzie State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The widely known and authoritative Bache Review 
furnishes a financial and business education to all its 
readers. Its suggestions are of great value to investors. 
Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Few savings banks depositors realize that, while the 
banks pay a low interest rate of $ or 4 per cent., they use 
deposits for the purchase of bonds paying 5 to 8 per cent. 
Such securities the depositors might buy for themselves 
as safely as the banks do. Amo well-regarded issues 
that may be had at prices to yield 8 per cent. are the 
well-known Miller bonds, which are backed by first- 
mortgage security and are issued on only ones HO 
non-speculative, fireproof perty in prosperous locali- 
ties. The bonds have behind them an ample sinking 


fund and other safeguards. The issues are in deny). 
inations of $100 to $1,000, and they may be had on (|, 
partial payment plan if so desired. They are being «\, 
tributed by G. L. Miller & Co., 123 Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Ga. The house will send to any address ;;. 
informing circulars, “Selecting Your Investments,” “\\},9; 
People say About Miller Bonds,” and “Every Man Hix 
Own Savings Bank,” and will also make recommends. 
tions fur investments suitable to each individual. ' 

The road to financial independence lies through saying 
and wise investment. The person of limited means dove, 
not have to defer the purchase of first-class securitie, 
until he has a big bank account. He can buy them on t}, 
monthly instalment plan, and now is a good time to begi 
to do this, when prices of the best issues are still so low. 
Dunham & Co., investment securities, 48 Exchange 
Place, New York, are prepared to take orders in any 
amount on the partial payment plan, and will furnis}, 
a list of secure stocks of high yield on request. Ask then 
to send you list 108-D.D. and a free booklet, fully de 
scribing their instalment plan. ‘ 

A new booklet entitled, “Profits in Foreign Bonds anc 
Exchange,” has been issued for free distribution by Mo: 
ton Lachenbruch & Co., investment bankers, 42 Broad 
Street, New York. It explains the fundamentals tha; 
influence foreign exchange rates and the relation of thes 
rates to prices of foreign securities. Such infotmatio, 
should be of special interest to those who desire to convert 
foreign exchange into foreign securities. 

The recent rise in the price of crude oil has aroused iy 
some quarters expectation of a boom in oil. _Whethe; 
this is true or not is a debatable question. Many in 
vestors are inquiring, “Is this the time to buy oil stock. 
or should commitments be postponed?” Answers are 
ge to questions like this in a circular prepared by | 
M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 Broad Street, New York, and they will furnish the 
circular to all who apply for LW-78. 

If crude oil prices continue to advance necessarily oi! 
stocks will sell higher. The conditions in the industry are 
well discussed in the current issue No. 46 of Investment 
Survey, issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 
40 Exchange Place, New York. It provides good reading 
for all persons interested in the oil issues. A copy of the 
pepe will be sent on request, together with book 
et S-7 on the firm’s 20-payment plan. 

S. H. Wilcox & Co., 238 Broadway, New York, will 
mail to any address their descriptive circular L, telling 
all about puts and calls guaranteed by members of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Stock market opportunities offered by the use of puts 
and calls are set forth in booklet L, which will be supplied 
to any applicant by William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street 
New York. 

The Dallas County State Bank, Dallas Tex., offers 
8 per cent. first mortgages on Dallas homes. The mort 
gages comply with State requirements for the investment 
of savings funds. They range from $500 to $10,000 
The bank’s mortgage investment department invites 
correspondence. 


Uncle Sam’s First Moving Day 


(Continued from page 697) 


should be regrouped at once on the prin- 
ciple of major purpose. This means that 
no activity shall be included in any de- 
partment which is not directly related to 
the major purposes of that department.” 

Translated into the events of moving 
day, this principle means, to illustrate, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is chosen always because he is one of the 
nation’s best financiers, will not also have 
to qualify as a detective in charge of the 
Secret Service, a rum hound in charge of 
the office of the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, a public health expert in charge of 
the Public Health Service, an engineer in 
charge of the Supervising Architect’s 
Office, an ex-service man in charge of the 
Veteran’s Bureau, and so on. Prjnciple 
No. 1 applied to the Treasury means, to 
quote Mr. Brown, “‘it is proposed to strip 
the Treasury Department of everything 
not directly related to the fiscal affairs of 
the Government.” 

“But,” you consider, “what goes up 
must come down! If you remove various 
and sundry agencies from a department 
such as the Treasury, what are you going 
to do with them?” 

The answer is stated in a second prin- 
ciple: ‘That all identical or similar 
services shall be grouped together.” 

This principle, applied, means, in the 
case of the activities now directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the Secret 
Service and Prohibition Commissioner's 
offices are to be shifted to the Department 
of Justice where all detective work will 


be centered; that the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, which directs the great 
bulk of governmental building operations 
not military in nature, will be transferred 
to a remodeled Department of the In- 
terior; while the Veteran’s Bureau and 
the Public Health Service will be trans- 
ferred to a new Department of Welfare, 
or, as things may work out, a Department 
of Welfare and Labor, planned to include 
the entire Department of Labor. 

But, perhaps, you have never heard, 
even, of a Department of Welfare. It is, 
by the way, the especial interest of both 
the President and General Sawyer; and 
it seems a certainty. It will include, one 
can rest assured, if not the activities of 
the Department of Labor, at least all 
governmental agencies having in the 
main to do with ex-service men’s and 
other veteran activities; all that have to 
do with the promotion of public health 
and education, and not a few scattered, 
but important, welfare agencies now, at 
last, given professional recognition by 
the Government. 

Now, perhaps you have a fear that 
there are to be eleven, instead of ten, 
departments. 

Answer: If the Department of Labor 
is consolidated with the Department of 
Welfare, there will be only nine. This for 
the reason that instead of there being a 
War Department and a Navy Depart- 
ment, present plans look to the establish- 
ment of a Department of Defense, to 
include both, and to relate all means of 
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national defense, including aviation, in a 
central organization. This plan will 
remove the necessity of the President 
having to arbitrate all manner of con- 
fusions that inevitably arise, especially in 
time of national emergency, when, for 
instance, as at the beginning of the World 
War, the army and the navy enter the 
market for all the supplies the country 
could produce, in competition with one 
another. As a matter of fact that com- 
petition was so ruinous that President 
Wilson finally authorized the War Indus- 
tries Board to overrule either Department 
in such matters. 

The organized engineers of the country 
have long appealed for a Department of 
Public Works, to be a Mecca for engineer- 
ing and related activities and the greatest 
and most influential gathering point of 
such activities and their talents in the 
world, Their wish is to be substantially 
granted. The Department of the In- 
terior, or Home Department as it was 
originally called, is to have a new policy 
and perspectiv e and two great divisions— 
a division of public domain and a division 
of publie works, Out of the Department, 
which long and notoriously has been a 
kind of catch-all, will be moved many 
eleemosynary, hospital and other activi- 
ties. In it will be retained, or gathered, 
if present plans carry, the General. Land 
Office, Bureau of Mines, Geological 
Survey, Reclamation Service, National 
Park Service, Bureau of Public Roads, 
\laskan Engineering Commission, Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, Commission of 
Fine Arts, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, United States Engineers’ 
Commission, other agencies. 

It is worth adding that a new and much 
more extensive interpretation is to be 
given to the Post Office Department, 
which is planned to be the Department 
of Communications and to include means 
for promoting and improving the Govern- 
ment’s telegraph and radio services, such 
as are not military in nature, motor trans- 
port, perhaps, like activities. 

It is also worth adding that the Depart- 
inent of Commerce is to be, not in theory 
but in very active and aggressive fact, a 
uational council table where business and 





government will sit down together and co- 
operate with one another to serve the | 
country as they never have before. 

But such plans, on paper, may seem 
only perfunctory. 

However,” Mr. Brown added, in his 
matter-of-fact way, “when we have made 
a thorough-going re-allocation of Federal 
activities” (only a small part of which 
can be suggested here), and when the 
President and his Cabinet and the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization have united on 
them, reconciled all differences, and 
finally got the necessary legislation, then 
the Administration will be ready to do 
the real work of cutting down expenses, 
saving money, getting better results for | Re 
the same money, and consolidating like 
or identical activities in ways that will be 
the problems of trained industrial en- 
gineers, 

It may not be that, at once, there will 
be vast savings in appropriations, but, 

t least, with the same expenditures the 
Gi vernment will get vastly better results, 





or every organization rule of modern 
business is silly. 


W. LDOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $800 SHOES 
seuss $10.00 smut az, $5.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 


STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL You CAN 








to you the best 


Douglas name 
| stamped on the 
they leave the 


Wi leaders in the 


shoes are alway 
for them. The 


rienced men, all 


) | est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that ane can buy. } ‘ 


the sole. Be careful 
changed or mutilated. 


BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107 W.L.Douglas 
storez, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 


duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 


i] America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 


everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 


Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog fr ree. 


SAVE MONEY 


shoes that can be pro- 


and the retail price is 
sole of all shoes before 
factory, which is your 


protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 & $5.00 
the money in this country. They com- ‘ 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
| Wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low=- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 


fashion centers of 


s worth the price paid 
prices are the same 


working with an hon- 











CAUTION.—lInsist upon ha’ 
ore. Le yey Ey by any on 
t it has 


as net a President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








Standard Underwoods 
Rhee dol 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2678 Shipman Bu 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years ths simplised High 


School Course at home in 
requirements for sotranee to colle eee 
and the leading professions and thirty-six other prs 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 854 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 





















side of two years. Meets all 















Learn to Dance <*> 


CAN — cry Fox- en Trot. Oven. 7 Two-Step, 
minu' ty dances 
in Hy & Cn a in private by the weodertal 


Peak System of Mail Instruction 

REMARKABLE METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
Results pe Be at ie--no partner 
needed. Thousands taught euscees fully 
Write me today for my matoresting ebook! Spe- 
cial low offer if answer 

wi ILLIAM ¢ CHANDLER’ PEAK, 

Studio 88 4737 Broadway 





“Snicago, im. 


Chicago, Iilinois 


CHICAGO] | 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


taking orders for Kerogas Burn 
fits nny stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil), seme ay 
fuel known. Quickly lighted; turns off by v: 







Clean 


Se aE RE 
a Odorless 








Easy to get orders on account of high rice and scarcity 
of coal. Work ork spare time or full time. a rite for sampie. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B-598, Dayton, Ohio 


this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 

Ont = money); and we will bend you our FAMOUS 

| KARNAK RAZOR 4 return mail, postpaid. You may use 

the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you ee | it, pay as 

| $1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340, St. Apsara Mo. 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help Yon 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c.everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories. Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 



































If you don’t read Film Fun you don’t get all the movie news 
The December issue now being sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. Read what the Present Stars 


are doing. See how they do it 
You get everything 


At yout nearest 


on the other side of the world. 


in Film Fun for 20c 
newsdealer NOW 
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_LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Your Teeth and Your 


| against extracting teeth on the slightest 
|provocation. There are isolated cases, it 
is true, where this may be necessary; but, 








TRAINING 
isthedifference bet weenan 
ordinaryjob and tbat of thehigh- 
salaried Traffic Manager. Afew weeks’ 
carefulstudy insparetimewillprepare youto 
y accept oneof the thousands of opportunities now 

open toT rained Traffic Men. The Trained Traffic Man- 
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Stops Truss 
orture 
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This modern, scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- > 
lieves rupture willbesent [/ iS AS 
on trial. No obnoxious 4 \Me CE Brooks 4 
springs or pads. 


Brooks Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Pro- 
tec by U. S. patents. ‘atalogue and 
measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 


\Breeks Appliance Ce.,404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


|in the vast majority of cases, it is not 
ager gets results. Many of our graduates earn their entire necessary , and the patient may be cured 
*s salary in a short time after accepting a position. Is it any 
Practical methods by practical men. free Post Graduate Course at . * . 
our School to graduates. Pleasant work, easy to learn which consequently will continue to be of 
24> } ‘ yres « ’ Wes . * » 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN | use to him fora great many years to come. 
We have just perfected an entirely new plan. To students 
while they learn. This is an opportunity to make money that |W hat should the pat rent do, In ore ler to 
can be used to pay your tuition. The hustler can do even bet - remove the ill-effects from which he is 
Easy to do, needs no previous experience or trair ting, can be 
done in spare time and helps the student in his stud: ya a penacent - 
. * > > va 
— of it! You begin to earn almost as rood oy aes en- and c omple te ly ’ 
roll This ong yen together with our Post Graduate Cours ff ace Pr A rcp “nn reawen— 
taken in person at our school, makes our sraduaten finished busi. In the first place, of course, “preven 
hess getters as S welt as thorough Traffic } 
Don't ever be out of work again. Let this “hard time” be || our teeth from getting into this condition, 
your last “hard time.” Get into a business of your own, into ° es ° 
a profession with no idle seasons or “hard time” lay-offs their extraction, or even their cure, W ould 
Remember! You begin earning moneysoon after enrollment | not be necessary. Cleanliness is certa inly 
Interstate Traffic School way. It is the grantee and most practical . ah 
Japnuve- over abenn hay = school, very essential. The “9 should — be 
f today. P bi lass. 7 re “ 
information today. Prepare for the big salaried class. Tell us | | cle ansed after eve ry mea ‘ 
in the morning and ‘the we thing at night. 
Ott Veuttle Gutisiag, ort Wayne, Indiana |! Almost any of the good tooth-pastes on 
used for this. 

Then the diet is an important factor. 
they cannot grow as they should. They 
need lime and other salts, to insure their 
mineral elements should be chosen, and 
particularly raw foods and fruits, which 
acids are not injurious to the teeth, but the 

|reverse. These acids create a greater 
protect the teeth. The acidity caused 
| by pathological states is quite another 


wonder then that they. can demand $3,500" to $10,000, yearly | without the removal of these teeth. 
WE GIVE YOU A JOB AT ONCE | 
If, therefore, the teeth are not extracted 
who eo desire, we can give a position whereby they can earn 
ter. It is Traffic work, practical trainingevery graduateneeds | a > . h 
suffering, and to regain his health rapidly 
earning plan’’ is an exclusive Interstate Traffic Sc 
y WOU AE OUT OF A 08 tion is better than cure.” If we prevent 
You learn in an hour or two how tomake money this new, exclusive 
Prove your ambition- ache i for free booklet, *“Traffic’’ and other . . 
ul . the first thing 
INTERSTATE TRAFFIC SCHOOL 
-~ | the market at the present time may be 
If the teeth are not properly nourished, 
good condition. Foods containing these 
contain them in large proportions. Fruit 
flow of saliva, which has a tendency to 
matter. 

















all three of the last named their training 


BECOME AN EXPERT in his own company—so that when, for 
instance, ““L’Oracolo”’ is sung at the Met- 
ropolitan it is sung with almost entirely 
a Scotti Opera Company cast. So there 


heed themn.” Only 500 you have in Mr. Scotti and his coast-to- 
eee ive accor coast project the beginning of a serious 
as B. z AM | training school for the Metropolitan. 
Heaven and Mr. Gatti-Casazza know 
that such a school is necessary. The im- 
presario has agreed time and time again 
that there is no dearth of raw stock i 
beautiful voices here in America. But he 
Ss has likewise insisted, and rightly, that the 
Metropolitan cannot be turned into a 
Send 10 cenis for 288-page book on Stammering | training school. The world’s richest op- 
and. Stuttering, "ty taney and Care” IC tals bow | ora audiences have a right to demand fin- 
B. N. Bogue, 4247 Bogue Bldg..1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis | ished performances from artists in the 
prime of their art. Nevertheless, Mr. 












ofc. i. <7 Bead earns et the 6 
Low beag = ‘ee—easy te: = 


jormation. 
LaSaile Extension University, Dept. 1151- HA hicags 
The Largest Business Training Institution tn the World 





You can be quickly relieved if you 














| Gatti-Casazza is always eager to hear and 
|judge new voices. The scouts of the 
| Metropolitan, official and unofficial, go 
everywhere, hear quite everything, here 
There are constant streams 
of auditions going on in the darkened 
house. Anyone with any respectable sort 
lof proof of vocal training and experience 
has a right to be heard, the management 
feels. 

The tale is no different out in Chicago. 
LN Ems |} ( Vary Garden spot of opera can al- 
INVENTORS. 2°. cesize, to se for | ford to be no less open and generous to 

patents should write for : “ 
our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT ” | the happy chance of plucking stars out of 
Send model or sketch and description and we will | street corners. Maestro Mary herself 


give our opinion of its patentable nature. . 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,” Washington, D.C. | came to fame through such a circumstance 
in Paris, and she is not one to forget it. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! “It was at Madame Sybil Sanderson's 


All style 150 Illustrations: secret of getting wintereggs, | that Monsieur Albert Carre, director of 


and copy o: ““The Ful! Egg Basket.”"’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.77 ladianapolis, Ind. | the Opera Comique, first heard Miss Gar- 


ey 
ALL SIZES MOTORS ANO GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 
Lange enchasive iad Onder Sa. Meta daar in on we Write for bargain catalog and abroad. 


SSRZSSOS™ CHAS. H_JONNSTON - BOI 24, 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wres' Learn at home by mail. 
Wonderf»! lessons yoy by world’s champions 
armer Suras ene ink Gotc’ Fre ip nee 
tells you ho cret holds, blocks and tric ks ri 
vealed. Don’ t delay. Be strong, healthy. Handle 
boy mero . State 


Farmer ‘Burns, > 98 eae Bidg.. “Omaha, Neb. 
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Health— Concluded from page 75) 


Meat eating is bad for the teeth, not 
only because small particles of the meat 
tend to become lodged between them, 
where they decompose, but also because 
acidity and auto-intoxication are thereby 
induced. There is a greater and greater 
tendency to see, in this latter state, the 
prime cause of dental infections, as well 
as numerous other bodily complaints, 
Says Dr. C. C. Gibson, of New York, 
in an article contributed to the Dental 
Digest: 

“We must reiterate the statement that 
this condition, in order to thrive, must 
be daily —ves, hourly—fed on products of 
decomposition. Removing the tonsils 
and adenoids has the same effect as re- 
moving the teeth or the appendix or the 
infected gall bladder. A tempcrary 
check is placed upon the overwhelming 
absorption; but it never removes the 
cause. ‘To have tonsilitis, we must per 
force have something else first. And 
what is this ever-present Nemesis? 
‘Toxemia, of course. It is there in all its 
ghastly nakedness—as big and glaring a 
truth as ever was recorded.” (P. 740.) 

The chief thing to do, therefore, is to 
build up the general health, and by means 
of abstemious living absorb these products 
of mal-assimilation, which are the primary 
causes involved. Only when this has 
been neglected, and the last stages have 
been reached, should the dentist be per- 
mitted to remove the teeth which have in 
turn become centers of infection. This is 
the conclusion of modern medical and 
dental hygiene. 


The Purple Pathway— (Concluded from page 709) 


den sing,” tells Mrs. Robinson-Duff, her 
teacher. “It was quite au hazard that 
they met there, and curiously enough, she 
accompanied herself at the piano and 
sang the gavotte from ‘‘Manon” and 
“Annie Laurie,” the same song with which 
she had won my heart and admiration 
some years previous. Monsieur Carre at 
once recognized the great possibilities of 
this young woman and on the spot en- 
gaged her for two years, to sing leading 
réles at the Opera Comique. 

“That was the year that Charpentier 
brought out his “Louise,” the leading réle 
of which was created by Mademoiselle 
Rioton. The opera gripped at the very 
hearts of the Parisians, and standing room 
only was the daily bulletin at the Com- 
ique. At the end of the second act one 
night Mademoiselle Rioton announced 
her inability to continue the representa- 
tion. . . . Whereupon Monsieur Carre 
stepped before the footlights, announced 
the illness of the prima donna, and said 
that Miss Mary Garden, a young debu- 
tante, would finish the opera. That night 
Mary Garden sang herself into the hearts 
of the Parisian public. ‘The next morning 
Paris awoke to the knowledge that a new 
star had arisen, and Mary Garden found 
herself heralded as a great artist.” 

So what made Mary Garden the singer 
famous has made Mary Garden the wn- 
presario grateful. She had taken a num- 
ber of Western girls, still in the flapper 
class of operatic art, and trained them to 
be little Mary Gardens, one and all, in 
looks and voice, droop of the’ shoulder, 
sweep of the train. 
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Saving + Value = Bargain 


Your Favorite Magazines at Cut Rates 





AnAttractive Combination! 
ESLIE’S WEEKLY contains articles, 


informative and instructive, on current 
events and topics of popular interest—pre- 
sents them while they are at the peak of 
public importance. LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
gives concise discussions which are of practi- 
cal benefit. With broadened vision and a 
comprehensive grasp of things talked about, 
you can converse convincingly and conduct 
your business affairs more intelligently. 
And LESLIE’S WEEKLY is in every 
sense an “all-the-family” magazine with en- 
tertaining features in the form of fiction, 
humor, satire and verse. LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY is world famous for its photo- 
graphic reproductions, artists’ sketches, full 
color covers and inside color pages—in fact, 
nearly half its content is pictorial. 


UDGE JUDGE by its clean, bright, 
happy humor and you will agree that 
there is no substitute for fun. 

The nation’s authority on the stage is 
George Jean Nathan's highly entertaining 
weekly page; and there are equally interesting 
reviews of books and the screen. 

Art is pre-eminent in JUDGE. The lead- 
ing artists of two continents are regular 
contributors. Have you seen René Vincent's 
French creations in color—the other inside 
color pages—the full color art covers un- 
marred by printing? Why not subscrib« 
to-day and start a full collection of fifty-two 
you couldn’t buy a dozen any other way for 


the same money. 


| pena FUN is a humorous mirror of the 
screen. One issue is a regular seven reel 
comedy of movieland. Nothing about the 
stars, directors, or the reels themselves is too 
serious for FILM FUN to treat humorously. 
On the other hand, FILM FUN relates all 
the latest studio news and gossip—tells in- 
timate facts about your favorite stars 
chronicles the coming releases—answers your 
queries—in short, is a complete and compre- 
hensive review of screenland for the month. 


Bargains on Three More Big Savings 
Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks with one 
year of: 


Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks and the 
other two magazines for one year. For 


52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, add $1.55 


to price quoted. Save 60 cents more. Roy's Life — — er 
Boy’s Magazine ae 1.65 
ra 2 36 weeks.$4. 200! $7. 05 Christian Herald ts 1.65 
odern Friscilia Delineator i 1.65 
Pictorial Review $0 Save oe Designer 5.20 ” 1.65 
Etude 5.20 “ 1.65 
Everybody’s ee 1.65 
a 8 or Judge 36 weeks.$4. 250 $6. 95 Fashionable Dress 5.95 “ 1.90 
american Film Fun [Sm 1.65 
Woman's Home Companion 2.00) Save $2.40 Frost and Stream. 6.45 “ 1.40 
Junior Instructor 545 “ 1.90 
Little Folks 520. C* 1.65 
Lealie's or Judge 36 wooks $4 in| $5.70 McCall “ws 14 
, Metropolitan 5.70 “ 2.15 

Ss. $2.15 P 
a — Modern Priscilla 530 “ 1.55 
Outers’ Recreation tm. 1.65 
Leslie’s or ae 36 weeks. ¥ 85 People’s Home Journal... 4.45 “ 1.65 
Christian Heral oH $6. 55 Pictorial Review 53 Ci" 1.40 
Little Folks -} Save $2.30 Popular Science $95 “ 1.90 
Review of Reviews ‘6 “* 2.40 
St. Nicholas és “ 1.90 
—_ s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. 2001 $6. 95 Scribner’s 6.95 “ 1.90 
signer Sunset Magazine 545 * 1,90 
Everybody's .. 2.50) Save $2.40 Today's Housewife 42 “ 1.65 
Travel Magazine 6.45 “ 2.40 
is a. World’s Work co, * 1.90 
Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. neat $6.45 Youth’s Companion. 595 140 


Today’s Housewife. 


Youth’s Companion. 2 50 sof Save $1.90 or 52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, add $1.55. 


Special Introductory Offers 


Leslie’s 52 weeks ° 00 $10. 00 Leslie’s or Judge 52 weeks $7.00 i $6. 75 
Judge 52 weeks Save $4.00 Film Fun 12 months. 2.00 | Save $2.25 


ie’s 52 weeks F Leslie’s 52 weeks. 
Jodge 2 wes. 1006 SULTS. edge 10 wens 
Film Fun 12 months 2.00) Save $4.25 = Film Fun 7 months. 


wr $7. 00 


1. al $2.90 


Money-Saving Two Year Rates 
Leslie’s or Judge 104 issues $10.00 Film Fun 24 issues $3.50 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
Lesiiz-J UDGE COMPANY 
627 West 43d Street 
New York City ESS Ree SRM RS PR ee a ee oe 


Enclosed remittance of $__................-- covers subscriptions for the following 
magazines for the term indicated. 


ee PRE) ren tauen ree beginning -.........-.-- issue 


Magazine..._-- 


EERE a PO Pena ethan 


11-19-21 


Send orders to LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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MAYCLESE’DESIGN | 


| 
We are specialists increating quaintly designed 












Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 
our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 


ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 


$9£ do BRADFORD STABLE 
~~. Se high ada-.0 
36“high 16‘wide & '§ 
Bm woodseat. The 
Mm, Cushion is 852° 


= ¥ extra in your 


* gel 
‘ = 















Prices FOB 
New York_ 































HE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 

dining room, living room, or the library. It 
is quaintly finished and’ resembles the very early 
Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740— 
made in Maple and Pine Wood, in mortise and tenon 
construction, on pegged joints. The back of the 
chair has been very much slanted to give addi- 
tional comfort and style. The arms are nicely 
curved and are placed rather low, which when used 
as a dining chair, allows the knees to be pushed 
under the table. Finished in golden-brown antique 
tone with softened edges and corners. 


HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD 

TABLE is made according to the tra- 
ditions of the early American cabinet 
makers. The oval top, which is of Pine, 
is 2 feet long; legs and stretchers are 
White Maple, mortise and tenon construc- 
tion; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Trimmings and molding are 
nicely cut and the entire piece carefully 
finished in antique golden-brown tones to 
resemble early furniture. 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 


MAYCLES 


331 MADISON AVENUE N 
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